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The  Lydes  of  Loventor. 

THE  Family  of  Lyde  of  Loventor,  in  the 
Parish  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  near  Totnes, 
Devon,  is  of  some  antiquity.  The  eldest 
sons  who  successively  succeeded  to  the  estate  were 
respectable  Country  gentlemen  of  independent 
means.  Many  of  the  younger  sons  went  into  the 
Church  after  taking  degrees  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  Few  of  them  appear  to  have  left 
England,  though  one,  Allan  Lyde,  apparently 
migrated  to  Barbados,  where  he  had  a  son  born 
in  1678.  This  son  matriculated  at  Cambridge, 
and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  1695.  His 
Will,  dated  27th  November,  1698,  throws  no 
light  upon  his  family  ;  in  fact,  I  think  he  probably 
left  no  issue.  Various  branches  of  the  Loventor 
Lydes  lived  in  the  Parishes  around  Berry  Pomeroy, 
e.g.,  Stoke  Gabriel,  Ashprington,  Staverton, 
Marl  don  and  Paignton  :  the  Parish  Registers  in 
all  these  places  containing  records  of  the  family. 

The  name  Lyde  is  said  to  be  a  variant  of  Lyth. 
In  his  book  “  Surnames,”  Mr.  Weekley  writes 
under  the  heading  44  Lyde  ”  : — 

“  Lyth  :  A  middle  English  and  dialect 
“  word  for  slope,  Anglo  Saxon  4  Llith.’ 
44  (Reginald  atte  Lith,  Fine  Rolls  /1199/). 

44  Steep  pastures  are  called  the  Lithe  (White’s 
“  ‘  Selborne  ’).  But  Gonnilda  le  Lyth 
“  (Hundred  Roll  1273)  points  to  a  nickname, 

so 
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“  so  that  the  surname,  though  rather  rare, 
u  has  two  well  attested  origins.” 

In  many  South  Devon  churches,  there  are 
tablets  and  stones  to  the  memory  of  various 
members  of  the  family. 

In  the  Chancel  in  Berry  Pomeroy  Church 
there  is  a  large  stone  on  which  the  following 
inscription  is  cut  : — 

“  HIC  JACET  CORPVS  ROBERTI 
“  LYDE  DE  LOVINTOR  GENEROSI  QVI 
“  OBIIT  SECVNDO  DIE  MENSIS 
“  JANVARII  ANNO  DOMINI  1615.” 

The  Lyde  Arms  are  shewn  impaling  those  of 
the  family  of  Aish,  otherwise  Ash  (see  Loventor 
Record  1567). 

There  are  also  shewn  dates  of  burial  of  fourteen 
other  members  of  the  Lyde  family. 

This  stone  is  modern  and  replaced  others 
which  were  worn,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  tombstones  in  the  Churchyard,  and 
the  Will  of  Allan  Lyde,  dated  1630,  that  there 
was  a  family  burial  place  in  the  Church,  and  the  i 
Lydes  clearly  occupied  pews  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Loventor  aisle. 

The  Arms  borne  by  the  Loventor  Lydes 
were,  according  to  Burke,  Or  a  fesse  sa  charged 
with  three  cinquefoils  ar  betw  two  chev  of  the 
second. 

As  most  of  the  earliest  Lydes  I  have  found 
have  been  of  the  Loventor  family,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  Lydes  of  Somerset,  j 
Herefordshire,  and  Oxfordshire  were  offshoots 
of  those  of  Loventor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  inaccurate 
and  very  disorderly  records  of  the  late  Rev.  Lyde 
Hunt,  of  Paignton,  which  are  now  in  the  Exeter 

City 
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City  Library,  there  seem  to  be  no  records  in 
existence. 

The  only  other  attempt  to  preserve  Lyde 
records  of  which  I  am  aware  was  the  work  of 
one  Robert  Lyde  of  the  Somerset  family.  His 
nephew  Professor  Lionel  William  Lyde,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  writes  that  Mr.  Robert  Lyde  spent 
over  12  years  upon  his  researches,  but  that  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  fire.  He  appears  to  have 
been  interested  in  obtaining  a  large  sum  in 
Chancery,  but  Professor  Lyde  evidently  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  become  obsessed  by  this,  and 
never  took  up  the  matter. 

My  researches  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
Lydes  of  Loventor,  which  for  many  generations 
was  their  Devonshire  seat.  According  to  Charles 
Worthy,  the  West  Country  Historian,  “  Loventor 
in  this  Parish  anciently  written  Lovenetorne, 
belonged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  Otro.  At  the  Domesday  survey,  it  had  become 
the  property  of  Juhel  de  Totenais,  under  whom 
it  was  held  by  Ralph  de  Pomerai.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  successively  in  the  families  of  Arundell  and 
Damarell,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Lydes.” 

Here  are  some  early  records  of  the  place  : — 

In  1205,  “  the  Manor  was  held  under  William 
de  Braosa,  doubtless  by  Robert  de 
Bikeleg  as  part  of  his  9  fees.” 

1242-3  Hundred  of  Haytor. 

John  de  Arundel  holds  half  a  fee*  in 
Lovenetorre(I)  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

[(1)  Indexed  as  Loventor  Arundel  adjoins  Loventor  in  Berry  Pomeroy 
but  merged  in  Marldon,  chapelry  to  Paignton.] 

*  Tenure  of  land  by  knights’  service,  a  whole  fee  bound  the  occupier  to 
attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  half  a  fee  bound 
him  for  twenty  days  and  so  on. 
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1242-3  Fees  of  William  de  Cantelupo  of  the 
honour  of  Tottonie.  John  de  Arundel 
holds  in  Luventor(2)  £  fee. 

(Book  of  Fees  767,  795*) 

[(2)  Indexed  as  Loventor  Daumarel  in  Berry  Pomeroy.] 

1283  Ordinance  of  Bishop  Quivil  that  the 
Archdeacons  of  Totness  shall  pa  7 
33s.  4d.  in  lieu  of  the  land  of  Levenetorre 
in  the  Manor  of  Peignton  which  Bishop 
Blondy  had  granted  to  the  church  of 
Exeter  for  the  celebration  of  his  obit. 

(Ex.  Chapter  Deed,  1290.) 

According  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Watkin, 
author  of  the  “  History  of  Totnes 
Priory,”  this  was  the  property  known 
as  Wildwoods,  adjoining  Loventor. 

1284-86  Willelmus  de  Alba  Marlia  held  Lovene- 
storr  of  the  heirs  of  Iacobus  de  Boley 
for  £  fee  &  they  of  Milisenta  de  Monte 
Alto.  (Feud.  Aids  fo.  318.) 

1289  Assignmt  of  dower  to  Margery,  late 
the  Wife  of  William  de  Albamarlla. 

The  lands  that  William  held  in 
Lovenetorre  of  the  heir  of  James  de 
Bouthlay  are  extended  at  62s.  iod. 
yearly,  whereof  a  third  is  20s.  n£d.  ; 
which  third  is  assigned  to  Margery. 

(Cal.  Close  1288-96.  60.) 

1303  Iohannes  Daumarlle  held  in  Luventorr 
£  fee.  (Feud.  Aids  fo.  348.) 

1346  Alicia  Daumarle  paid  20s.  for  £  fee  in 
Lovenetorr  Alicia  Daumarl,  held  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  (Feud.  Aids  fo.  391.) 

1420  20  Nov.  It  is  found  by  inquisition  .  .  . 

that  .  .  .  Thomas  de  la  Pomeray, 

Richard 
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Richard  Ayssh  &  others  granted  to 
Sir  John  Pomeray  deed  ...  &  Joan 
his  Wife  the  manor  of  Byry  Pomeray 
(for  a  settlement). 

(Cal.  Pat.  1416-1422.  318.) 

1428  Iohannes  Aissh  held  ■£  fee  in  Levenetorr 
which  Alicia  Dammarle  formerly  held. 
(Feud.  Aids.) 

1433  12  Oct.  Licence  for  Edward  Pomeray 

esq.  to  enfeoff  John  Assh  &  others  of 
manor  of  Biry  Pomeray  (for  a  settle¬ 
ment). 

(Cal.  Pat.  1429-36,  p.  322.) 

1567  In  the  survey  of  Paignton  we  read  of 
tenants  by  Knight  service. 

The  heirs  of  Aishe  viz.  the  wives 
of  .  .  .  Lyede  &  John  Fygurez  hold 
of  the  lord  certain  lands  &  tenements 
at  Loventor  containing  200  acres  late 
of  Robert  Carye  once  of  Roger 
Cokkington  by  a  quarter  part  of  one 
knights  fee  &  they  do  suit  at  court  &  pay 
a  quarter  part  of  a  knights  fee  &  half  a 
pound  of  cumin. 

Thus  the  Lydes  possibly  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  part  of  Loventor  as  co-heirs  of 
the  Ash  family,  the  other  co-heir  being 
John  Vigours. 

I  think  that  in  all  probability  Peter 
Lyde  (1533-1596)  was  the  Lyde  who 
married  the  Ash  heiress. 

1609  Devon  Deeds  Enrolled.  Transcribed  by 
Mr.  Tingey  from  originals  at  Exeter 
Castle. 

No.  1468. 

20  Apr.  7  Jas.  I  1609. 
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Bargain  and  sale  by  Richard  Vigours 
of  West  Putford  gentleman  &  Amye 
his  Wife  to  Allan  Lyde  of  Lountor 
alias  Lovingtor  in  Berie  alias 
Beripomeray  gent,  of  an  annuity  of 
^13  6s.  8d.  out  of  the  moiety  of  the 
manor,  farm  &  barton  of  Lountor  with 
the  members  and  all  messuages,  landes, 
pastures  woods  etc.  in  Berie  Pomeray 
thereto  belonging  late  in  the  tenure 
of  Peter  Lyde,  gent,  deceased,  Allan’s 
father  &  now  in  that  of  Allan  ;  which 
annuity  Richard  &  his  Wife  hold  to 
them  and  his  lawful  issue. 

N.B. — It  has  been  suggested  that 
when  the  Ash  property  was  divided 
between  the  Lydes  and  the  Vigours 
this  annuity  or  rent-charge  was  added 
to  the  West  Putford  estate  to  make  it 
equal  to  the  Loventor  estate. 

The  name  Loventor  was  spelt  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  one  of  them  was  Louentorna,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hill  of  the  She  Wolf.  Weekley 
in  his  book  “  Surnames,”  writes  :  “  Just  as  Love 
is  often  from  Anglo-French  love  a  wolf,  so  many 
compounds  in  love  are  phrase-names  of  an 
energetic  character.  Catchlove,  French  Chasse- 
loup,  means  Wolf  hunter.  In  local  names  such  as 
Lovecraft,  Lovegrove,  Loveland,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  first  element  also  means  wolf.” 

The  Rev.  Lyde  Hunt  wrote  that  in  very  early 
days  it  was  said  that  Loventor  was  the  home  of  a 
band  of  highwaymen  who  devastated  what  is  now 
the  road  from  Totnes  to  Newton,  whose  leader 
was  a  woman  who  bore  the  name  of  “  the  She 
Wolf  ”  ;  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  last 

place 
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place  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  ancient 
idolatry  was  practised,  and  that  it  was  not  only 
the  cell  of  a  female  divinity,  but  that  the  woman 
was  the  incarnation  thereof.  The  woods  around 
Loventor  certainly  lend  colour  to  these  ideas. 
They  are  indeed  “Wild  Woods. ”*  We  read  in 
“  Watkin’s  History  of  Totnes  Priory  ”  : — 

“  Fortunately  we  have  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  True  Street  in  the  Feet  of  Fines 
(see  p.  318)  when  in  1268  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  4a  of  land  in  Loventor  and 
attached  to  the  advowson  of  Berry  Pomeroy 
Church  is  stated  to  be  the  Trustede  Wey. 
The  researches  of  Rev.  Lyde  Hunt  shew  that 
manor  of  Loventor  was  at  one  time  of  greater 
extent  than  now,  &  embraced  the  district  of 
Wild  woods.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Lydes  held 
property  at  Loventor  nearly  700  years  ago.  In 
1640,  Allen  Lyde,  Junior,  spoke  of  Loventor  as 
“  having  been  by  many  descents  in  the  name  and 
blood  of  his  ancestors.”  His  father  being  called 
Allen  and  his  grandfather  Peter,  it  is  rather 
significant  to  find  that  in  1260  there  was  one 
Petrus  of  Lovenator,  in  1278  the  name  Peter 
Lydian,  and  in  1324  another  Petrus  de  Lovenatorr. 
Watkin  refers  to  a  place  called  Lydewycheston 
which  he  could  not  identify,  but  which  cannot 
have  been  far  from  Totnes;  and  in  1278,  there 
was  a  Deed  granting  to  one  Peter  de  Fissacref 
a  curtilage  which  Alan  de  Lydewycheston  some¬ 
time  held  with  the  house  of  Alan  and  with  a  small 
curtilage  and  house  opposite  the  house  of  Alan 
together  with  four  pieces  of  land. 

This  transaction  also  mentioned  that  Peter 


*  See  ante,  1283. 
t  Evidently  Fishacre. 
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has  given  in  exchange  some  land  which  lies 
between  the  land  of  Joan,  widow  of  Alan,  and  the 
land  of  Peter  Lydian. 

Loventor  remained  in  the  Lyde  family  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
passed  to  Dr.  Baker,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
King  George  III.  When  created  Baronet  in  1776, 
he  was  described  as  of  Loventor. 

In  a  title  Deed  which  I  have,  dated  in  1778,  it 
is  described  as  then  comprising  177  acres. 


II 


Peter  Lyde  of  Loventor, 

1533-1596. 

Peter  appears  in  1570  in  an  Action  brought  by 
James  Lord  Mountjoye  against  Edward  Andrews, 
a  Lawyer.  Peter,  who  was  then  of  Lovingtor, 
gave  evidence  in  the  case.  Having  occasion  to  go 
to  London,  he  was  asked  to  collect  some  rent  due 
from  Andrews  and  was  duly  armed  with  a  Power 
of  Attorney.  Peter’s  evidence  shows  how  such 
business  matters  were  conducted  in  1570.  He 
says  “  that  when  he  came  to  seke  out  the  said 
Androes  the  now  defendant  at  Grays  Inn  he 
founde  him  there,  and  after  he  had  done  his 
message  unto  the  said  Androwes,  Androwes 
requested  him  that  he  wold  come  agayne  unto 
him  to  his  Chamber  within  a  daye  or  ij  And  he 
should  have  his  monye.”  Which  Lyde  “did  not 
forget  to  do  accordingelye  And  beinge  in  the  sayd 
Androwes  Chamber”  Lyde  told  him  “that  he  was 
come  according  to  his  appoyntement  for  the  said 
money  And  shewed  the  letter  of  Attorney. 
Androwes  sayd  he  should  have  the  money.  And 
forthwith  dyd  take  a  purse  made  of  a  hogg’s 
Bladder  almost  full  of  money  and  requested  him 
to  goo  to  a  Tipplinge  howse  in  the  lane  there 
foramempst  Greyes  Inne  gate  to  drinke  a  quarte 
of  wyne,  or  to  eate  a  warden  pye  and  there  to 
receave  his  monye  bringing  with  him  an 
Acquittaunce  (receipt)  ready  drawn  which  he 
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deliveryd  to  Lyde  saying  I  pray  yow  look  upon 
this  acquittance  in  the  meane  tyme  and  to  put 
yor  hand  unto  yt  during  which  tyme  the  said 
Andros  did  laye  the  said  bagge  of  money  before 
him  uppon  the  Borde.”  When  Lyde  had  read 
the  receipt  “  he  put  his  hand  to  yt  and  deliveryd 
yt  unto  Androwes  ”  and  then  Androwes  bade  him 
“  tell  out  the  money.”  While  Lyde  was  “  telling 
the  money  ”  the  said  Andrews  “  did  cast  dust 
upon  the  said  Acquittaunce  and  put  it  uppe  as 
seemed  to  Lyde  emonges  other  Acquittaunces  and 
billes  concerning  those  matters.”  Lyde  found  the 
money  over  Six  pounds  short  and  told  Andrews 
“  wherat  the  sayd  Androwes  seemed  very  muche 
to  marvel  &  to  storme,  and  sayd  that  his  man  in 
the  Countrey  had  advised  him  that  he  hadd  sente 
upp  the  hole  Rente  ” :  Lyde  asked  for  the  receipt 
again  and  said  he  would  “  come  for  the  hole  money 
at  iij  or  iiij  dayes  after  ”  which  he  did,  “  and  yet 
he  cowld  not  have  hit,  and  was  forced  to  tary 
longer  in  london  then  he  mynded.”  “  And  in 
thend  metynge  him  in  Mr.  Belles  Chamber  in  the 
Temple  ”  Lyde  “  began  to  be  very  ernest  ”  with 
Andrews  for  the  money  “  and  sayd  he  wold  arest 
him  for  hit  indede.  And  then  the  sayd  Androwes 
requested  this  deponent  to  forbeare  him  but  one 
Terme  longer  and  then  he  shuld  not  upon  his 
faith  &  honesty  faill  to  be  paid  which  this  deponent 
was  eftsones  contentyd  so  to  do  Wherupon  thev 
went  together  to  Mr  Ipsleys  Chamber  in  the 
Temple  and  borowed  their  penn  ynk  and  paper  ” 
and  there  Andrews  gave  Lyde  a  bill  for  the 
payment  of  the  balance.  Andrews  still  did  not 
pay,  and  later  on  Lyde  “  was  enforced  to  putt  the 
said  Bill  in  suyte  and  at  last  owtelawed  the  sayd 
defendant.”  Lyde  continues  that  understanding 

that 
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that  Andrews  “  was  for  some  evill  demeanour 
likely  to  be  putt  out  of  comons  in  Grays  Inne  ; 
on  the  same  daye  he  was  commaundyd  to  come 
before  the  Benchers.”  Lyde  “came  thether  of 
purpose  to  have  compleyned  upon  him,  &  entring 
into  the  hall  he  founde  the  defendant  standynge 
by  the  Skreven  there  attending  when  he  shuld  be 
callyd  before  the  said  Benchors  who  (when  he  saw 
this  deponent)  was  moch  amased  and  coming  to 
this  deponent  aske  of  him  what  he  had  to  do  there. 
And  this  deponent  told  him  that  in  very  dede  he 
was  come  to  compleyn  upon  him  to  the  Master  of 
the  Requests  &  to  the  rest  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
howsse  howe  he  had  abused  him  :  And  then 
Androwes  requested  him  to  be  contented  &  that 
he  showld  have  his  monye  forthwith  at  his 
chamber,”  and  Lyde  “  being  more  desyrous  of  his 
money  then  to  put  him  to  any  discredit  in  the 
howse  was  contented  and  taryed  walking  there  a 
good  while  looking  for  his  coming  to  his  Chamber 
&  at  last  he  came  fourthe  and  entring  in  talk  for 
the  said  money  yet  for  all  his  faithfull  promise 
before”  Lyde  “  cowlde  not  yet  get  it  of  him.” 
But  Andrews  “  offered  this  deponent  xviijd  in 
part  payment  of  the  same  which  seemed  he  rather 
mockt  him  then  other  wyse,  and  thus  in  talk,  the 
one  followed  the  other  into  london  as  far  as 
St  Martyns  this  deponent  mynding  verelie  then 
to  arest  him  but  when  the  defendant  came  into 
the  libertie  of  St  Martynes  he  tooke  howse  saying 
now  do  what  you  can  to  come  by  yor  money  So 
as  hetherto  this  deponent  is  unpayd  of  the  said 
money.” 

Between  1558  and  1579,  one  James  Langdon 
brought  an  Action  against  Peter  Lyde.  In  his 
complaint,  Langdon  said  that  he  had  handed  the 

deed 
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deed  of  some  property  he  was  occupying  to  Lyde 
“  to  be  kept  saffely  &  redelyvered  by  hyme  the 
sayd  Peter  Lede  ”  when  Langdon  should  want  it. 
Langdon  complained  that  Lyde  kept  the  deed 
though  Langdon  “  hath  divers  and  sundrey  tymes 
gentelly  and  fryndly  desired  the  seyd  Peter  Lede 
to  redelyver  it  unto  hyme,”  and  Langdon  bitterly 
complained  that  as  he  was  not  able  to  produce 
the  deed  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the  premises 
“  to  his  utter  undoyng  for  ever  being  a  very  poore 
man  and  chargyd  with  many  small  children  and 
famelye.”  In  his  answer,  Lyde  said  that  he  was 
svnnte  (agent)  of  one  Thomas  Williams  Esquire. 
That  Langdon  had  brought  him  the  deed  of  lease 
and  asked  him  if  it  were  good  or  not.  That  he 
had  “  redd  ”  it  over  and  told  Langdon  that  it 
was.  That  after  he  had  got  his  master  to  confirm 
his  own  opinion  on  it,  intending  to  return  the 
deed  to  Langdon  “  at  his  next  meetynge  with 
hym  dyd  putt  the  said  leasse  into  a  Boocke 
amongst  other  wrytings  which  he  comonly  used 
to  carye  abowte  with  him  for  the  better  memory 
of  such  affarres  as  he  hadd  to  doo  as  well  of  his 
said  Masters  as  of  other  mens  :  And  the  same 
Bocke  together  with  the  said  wrytinge  did  putt 
into  his  Master’s  Clokebagge  :  wch  was  caryed 
abowte  from  place  to  place  wher  his  said  master 
did  travell  &  thorowghe  the  negligence  of  him 
that  caryed  the  said  Clokebagge  the  foresaid  dede 
of  leasse  with  other  wrytyngs  fell  out  of  the  same 
Clokebagge  &  was  loste,  So  as  this  defendnnte 
coulde  never  sithens  (since)  attayne  to  the  said 
leasse  nor  understande  what  became  or  is  become 
of  the  said  leasse  or  who  hath  the  same  ”... 
“  But  the  sayd  defendnnt  saith  that  if  he  might 
attayne  unto  the  sayd  dede  of  leasse  That  he  wolde 
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as  willingly  delyver  hit  as  the  complennt  is 
desirous  to  have  hit.” 

At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  me  that  Lyde 
may  have  been  an  articled  clerk  to  Williams  an 
Attorney,  but  Williams,  if  an  Attorney,  would 
not  have  been  described  as  Esquire. 

About  1580,  Peter  Lyde  joined  in  a  bond  for 
^1,000  to  the  Sheriff  of  Devon  Sir  John  Clifton, 
thereby  becoming  a  Surety  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  keeper  of  the  Sheriff’s  Ward,  one  John 
Hawkridge.  Hawkridge  allowed  several  prisoners 
in  his  custody,  including  “  one  Squire,”  to 
escape,  and  in  1586,  Lyde,  as  one  of  the  bondsmen, 
was  threatened  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond. 

He  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Requests  and  his  bill  of  complaint  said  that 
Sir  John  Clifton’s  Undersheriff  had  “  threatened 
and  terrifyed  ”  the  bondsmen  into  paying  £300, 
whereas  Sir  John  Clifton  had  not  in  fact  sustained 
any  damage ;  that  the  undersheriff  had  been 
asked  to  shew  how  any  damage  or  loss  had  been 
sustained,  but  that  he  had  “  alwaies  refused.” 

The  Undersheriff  answered  that  Hawkridge 
had  “  negligently,  or  rather  wilfully,  suffered  to 
go  at  large  and  escape  divers  and  sundry  persons 
lawfully  committed  to  his  custody  for  great 
sums  of  money,”  the  escape  of  the  Squire  alone 
costing  £6  13s.  4d. 

Peter  Lyde  himself  became  Under  Sheriff  for 
Devon,  as  appears  from  some  Depositions  in 
Exchequer  proceedings  in  1594.  He  was  still 
living  at  Berry  Pomeroy  where  his  evidence 
was  taken,  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  a  few 
years  before  he  had  been  Under  Sheriff  to  “  the 
Lord  Seymore.” 

In  September  1587,  Peter  Lyde  and  his  wife 
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Marie  sold  some  land  at  Ashburton  to  Lord 
Edward  Seymour. 


Peter  Lyde  died  in  1596,  and  the  following 
note  is  of  the  inquisition  p.m.  which  was  held 
after  his  death  : — 

Writ  dated  14  Feb.  39  Eliz. 

Inquisition  taken  at  Exeter  7  Ap.  39 
Eliz.  before  John  Germin  Esq.  Escheator 
and  Thomas  Molford  esq.  feodary  of  Co. 
Devon,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  Lydd  gent, 
by  the  oaths  of  John  Peter  of  the  City  .  .  . 
and  others  who  say  that  Peter  Lydd  long 
before  his  death  was  seized  of  a  messuage 
and  300  acres  of  land  .  .  .  Lowntor  alias 
Lovingtor  within  the  parish  of  Berye  Pomerye, 
and  one  messuage  and  60  acres  of  land  called 
Trishe  in  the  Parish  of  Westputford  (which 
by)  recovery*  and  other  assurances  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mathew  Cam  &  Thomas  Rutland,  ; 
to  the  use  of  Alan  Lyde,  son  of  Peter,  and 
of  Sybil  his  Wife,  for  term  of  the  life  of  f 
Peter  and  Mary  his  Wife  and  after  their 
decease,  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  (1)  Alan 
Lyde  (2)  Sybil  his  Wife  (3)  Male  heirs  of 
Alan  (4)  Edward  Lyde  now  deceased  (sic) 
in  tail  male  (5)  Edward  Lyde  another  son 
of  Peter  in  tail  male  (6)  Christopher  Lyde 
another  son  of  Peter  in  tail  male  (7)  the  right 
heirs  of  Peter,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
(1)  Alan,  Edward,  John  and  Christopher 
Lyde  in  tail  male  successively  (2)  the  right 
heirs  of  Peter  Lyde  ; 

Peter  Lyde  died  27  Dec.  last. 

*  No  dates  included. 
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the  messuage  and  300  acres  are  held  of 
Edward  Parker  esq.  as  of  his  manor  of 
Woodeford  by  4  servicium  militare,’  and 
they  are  worth  40  marks  yearly  in  all  issues 
beyond  reprises ; 

the  messuage  and  60  acres  are  held  of 
the  Queen  as  of  her  manor  of  East  Greenwich 
in  free  socage  and  are  worth  40s.  yearly  in 
all  issues  beyond  reprises  ; 

Alan  Lyde  is  son  &  heir  aged  30  years 
&  more. 

Peter  Lyde’s  son  and  heir  Allan  Lyde, 
matriculated  at  Queens  College,  Oxford,  in  1589, 
aged  22.  He  jived  at  Loventor,  and  his  Will, 
made  in  1630,  directed  his  burial  to  be  in  St. 
John’s  Aisle  of  Berry  Pomery  Church  where  he 
usually  sat  “  as  appears  by  a  Will  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Ashe  who  dyed  in  the  yeare  1473.”  This 
Will  cannot  be  traced,  which  is  unfortunate, 
as  it  should  throw  more  light  on  the  relations 
between  the  Lyde  and  Ash  families  (see  note  on 
Loventor  1567). 

Allan  Lyde’s  Will  also  refers  to  his  Estate  in 
Sheirpham  (Sharpham,  Ashprington),  which  he 
bought  from  Sir  Edward  Gyles,  for  a  certain  term  if 
his  son  Thomas  Lyde  should  so  long  live.  (Allan’s 
eldest  son  Allan  Lyde  Junior  lived  at  Sharpham.) 

The  Will  was  proved  by  Sybil  Lyde,  Allan’s 
Widow,  in  1640. 

One  of  the  Allans  was  desirous  of  registering 
his  Arms  at  the  Herald’s  Visitation  at  Totnes 
in  1620  but  was  disclaimed.  Probably  this 
was  Allan  Lyde  Junior.  The  name  Allan  is 
spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  different  records. 
I  have  usually  followed  the  spelling  in  the 
particular  record  quoted. 


Ill 


The  Rev.  George  Lyde,  B.A., 
Vicar  of  Widecombe-in-the-Moor. 

George  Lyde  became  famous  in  the  West 
Country,  largely  as  the  result  of  his  brave  conduct 
during  the  celebrated  thunderstorm  at  Wide- 
combe  in  the  year  1638.  He  was  born  at  Loventor 
and,  after  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford,  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  Newman  at  Marldon  on  the  27th 
February  1633.  In  1636  he  became  Vicar  of 
Widecombe.  The  entry  in  the  Parish  Register 
recording  his  induction  reads  :  “  The  seventeenth 
daie  of  March  1636,  George  Lyde  cleark  mr  of 
arts  was  inducted  into  actuall  and  reall  possession 
of  the  Vicarage  and  church  of  Withecombe  in 
the  Moore  wth  all  his  rights  and  members  after 
the  readinge  of  the  articles  of  the  convocation 
holden  at  London  1562  by  Mr.  Robert  Ellis 
clerke  nominated  in  the  said  George  Lyde  his 
induction  in  the  p’sence  of  those  whose  names 
are  subscribed.” 

The  Rev.  George  Lyde  is  said  to  have  been  an 
excellent  pastor,  not  lacking  the  ability  to  hold 
his  own  through  the  troublous  times  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast.  During  the  Commonwealth  he 
was  very  much  harassed,  but  never  formally 
sequestered. 

Mr.  Charles  Worthy,  the  Devonshire  Historian, 
states,  I  think  erroneously,  that  the  estate  of 
Great  Cator  at  Widecombe  belonged  to  Mr.  Lyde. 
This  property  certainly  belonged  to  the  Lydes 
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for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Will  of  John  Lyde  of  Loventor  proved  in 
1735,  and  according  to  my  records,  it  comprised 
S31  acres  and  remained  in  the  family  until  1865 
when  it  was  sold  by  Miss  Harriett  Lyde  of 
Ashburton  and  her  Co-owners  Mr.  Henry  Caunter, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Furness,  who 
were  three  grand-children  of  the  Rev.  John  Alan 
Lyde.  It  is  now  known  as  Cator  Court,  and 
lies  1,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  magnificent 
surroundings.  The  late  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Darnley,  sold  it  in  December  1932. 

There  was  some  land  near  Widecombe  Church 
known  as  Lydes  Close  thought  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  George  Lyde. 

Of  the  famous  storm  there  are  several  accounts 
both  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 

The  Rev.  John  Prince  takes  the  Rev.  George 
Lyde  as  one  of  his  “  Worthies  of  Devon,”  and  says 
of  him  : — 

“  George  was  born  at  Loventor  a  clean 
and  handsome  seat,  in  the  Parish  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  about  3  miles  east  of  Totnes  in 
this  County,  of  honest  and  gentile  parents  : 
He  was  the  6th  of  ten  sons,  every  one  of 
which  had  no  less  than  five  sisters ;  and 
being  of  a  towardly  Genius,  he  was  continued 
at  school  until  he  was  well  fitted  for  the 
university  :  after  which  he  was  placed  into 
Baliol-College  in  Oxford,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  diligent  student,  until  such  time 
as  he  had  compleated  his  degrees  of  arts ; 
and  then  retiring  into  his  native  country, 
he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  was  preferred  to 
the  Vicarige  of  Wythecombe  or  Wydecombe 
in  the  Moor ;  so  called  at  least  for  its  joyning 
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to,  if  not  its  standing  in,  the  South  part 
of  the  so  famous  Forrest  of  Dartmoor  in 
this  County.  Where  he  continued  a  laborious 
Preacher  and  a  prudent  Pastor  unto  a  good 
old  age.  In  this  Reverend  Vicars  time  (it 
was  the  chief  Ground  for  my  inserting  him 
here)  that  most  memorable  instance  of  a 
dreadful  Providence  happened  in  his  Church 
of  Wydecombe  in  the  very  act  of  his  cele¬ 
brating  the  Service  of  God  there;  at  which 
time  he  behaved  himself  with  that  courage 
and  bravery,  as  became  an  Officer  under 
the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation  in  his 
Church-Militant.” 

The  following  account  of  the  storm  (probably 
by  the  Rev.  George  Lyde  himself)  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  tract  dated  1638,  entitled  “  A  True 
relation  of  those  sad  and  lamentable  accidents 
which  happened  in  and  about  the  Parish  Church 
of  Withycombe  in  the  Dartmoores  in  Devonshire 
on  Sunday  21  of  October  last  1638  ”  : — 

“  Upon  Sunday  the  21.  of  October  laft, 
In  the  Parifh  Church  of  Withycombe  in 
Devonfhire  neare  Dartmoores,  there  fell  ! 
in  time  of  Divine  Service  a  ftrange  darkneffe, 
increafing  more  and  more,  fo  that  the  people 
there  affembled  could  not  fee  to  reade  in 
any  booke,  and  fuddenly  in  a  feareful)  and 
lamentable  manner,  a  mighty  thundering  ; 
was  heard,  the  ratling  whereof  did  anfwer 
much  like  unto  the  found  and  report  of  ; 
many  great  Cannons,  and  terrible  ftrange  ; 
lightening  therewith,  greatly  amazing  and 
aftonifhing  thofe  that  heard  and  faw  it,  the 
darkneffe  increafing  yet  more,  till  they  could 
not  (in  the  interim)  fee  one  another  ;  the 
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extraordinarie  lightning  came  into  the 
Church  fo  flaming,  that  the  whole  Church 
was  prefently  filled  with  fire  and  fmoke, 
the  fmell  whereof  was  very  loathfome,  much 
like  unto  the  fent  of  brimftone,  fome  faid 
they  faw  at  firft  a  great  ball  of  fire  come 
in  at  the  window  and  paffe  thorough  the 
Church,  which  fo  much  affrighted  the  whole 
Congregation  that  the  moft  part  of  them  fell 
downe  into  their  feates,  and  fome  upon  their 
knees,  fome  on  their  faces,  and  fome  one 
upon  another,  with  a  great  cry  of  burning 
and  fcalding,  they  all  giving  up  themfelves 
for  dead. 

“The  Minifter  of  the  Parifh,  Mafter 
George  Lyde,  being  in  the  Pulpit  or  feate 
where  prayers  are  read,  however  hee  might 
bee  much  aftonished  hereat,  yet  through 
Gods  mercy  had  no  other  hurt  at  all  in  his 
body,  but  to  his  much  griefe  and  amaze¬ 
ment  heard,  and  afterwards  beheld  the 
lamentable  accident  ;  and  although  himfelfe 
was  not  touched,  yet  the  lightening  feized 
upon  his  poore  Wife,  fired  her  ruffe  and  linnen 
next  to  her  body  ;  and  her  cloathes  ;  to  the 
burning  of  many  parts  of  her  body  in  a 
very  pitifull  manner.  And  one  Miftreffe 
Ditford  fitting  in  the  pew  with  the  Minifters 
wife,  was  alfo  much  fcalded,  but  the  maid 
and  childe  fitting  at  the  pew  dore  had  no 
harme.  Befide,  another  woman  adventuring 
to  run  out  of  the  Church,  had  her  cloathes 
fet  on  fire,  and  was  not  only  ftrangely  burnt 
and  fcorched,  but  had  her  flefh  torne  about 
her  back  almoft  to  the  very  bones.  And 
another  woeman  had  her  flefh  fo  torne  and 
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her  body  fo  grievoufly  burnt,  that  fhe  died 
the  fame  night. 

“  Alfo  one  Mafter  Hill  a  Gentleman  of 
good  account  in  the  Parifh,  fitting  in  his 
feate  by  the  Chancell,  had  his  head  fuddenly 
fmitten  againft  the  wall,  through  the  violence 
whereof  he  died  that  night,  no  other  hurt 
being  found  about  his  body  ;  but  his  fonne 
fitting  in  the  fame  feate  had  no  harme. 
There  was  alfo  one  man  more,  at  the  fame 
inftant,  of  whom  it  is  particularly  related, 
who  was  Warriner  unto  Sir  Richard  Reynolds, 
his  head  was  cloven,  his  skull  rent  into  three 
peeces,  and  his  braines  throwne  upon  the 
ground  whole,  and  the  haire  of  his  head, 
through  the  violence  of  the  blow  at  firft 
given  him,  did  fticke  faft  unto  the  pillar  or 
wall  of  the  Church;  fo  that  hee  perifhed 
there  moft  lamentably. 

“  Some  other  perfons  were  then  blafted 
and  burnt,  and  fo  grievoufly  fcalded  and 
wounded,  that  fince  that  time  they  have  died 
thereof  ;  and  many  other  not  like  to  recover, 
notwithftanding  all  the  meanes  that  can  bee 
procured  to  helpe  them.  Some  had  their 
cloaths  burnt  and  their  bodies  had  no  hurt, 
and  fome  on  the  contrary,  had  their  bodies 
burnt,  and  their  cloathes  not  touched.  But 
it  pleafed  God  yet  in  the  midft  of  judgement 
to  remember  mercy,  fparing  fome  and  not 
deftroying  all. 

“  Alfo  there  were  fome  Seats  in  the  Body 
of  the  Church  turned  upfide  downe,  and  yet 
they  which  fate  in  them  had  little  or  no  hurt. 
And  one  man  going  out  at  the  Chancell 
doore,  his  Dogg  running  out  before  him,  was 
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whirled  about  towards  the  doore  and  fell 
downe  ftarke  dead  :  at  the  fight  whereof  his 
Ma-fter  ftepped  backe  within  the  doore,  and 
God  preferved  him  alive.  Moreover  the 
Church  it  felfe  was  much  torne  and  defaced 
by  the  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  thereby 
alfo  a  beame  was  burft  in  midft,  and  fell 
downe  betweene  the  Minifter  and  Clarke 
and  hurt  neither  ;  and  a  weighty  great  ftone, 
neare  the  Foundation  of  the  Church  is  torne 
out  and  remooved,  and  the  fteeple  it  felfe  is 
much  rent,  and  there  where  the  Church  was 
moft  rent  there  was  leaft  hurt  done,  and  not 
any  one  was  hurt  either  with  the  wood  or 
ftone,  but  only  a  maid  of  Manaton,  which 
came  thither  that  afternoone  to  fee  fome 
friends,  Mafter  Frind  the  Coroner  by 
circumftances,  fuppofed  fhe  was  killed  by  a 
ftone.  There  were  alfo  ftones  throwne  from 
the  Tower  as  thick  as  if  an  hundred  men  had 
beene  there  throwing.  Alfo  a  Pinacle  of  the 
Tower  torne  downe  and  beate  through  into 
the  Church. 

“  Alfo  the  Pillar  againft  which  the  Pulpit 
ftandeth,  being  but  newly  whited,  is  now  by 
this  meanes  turned  blacke  and  fulphry : 
Furthermore,  one  man  that  ftood  in  the 
Chancell,  with  his  face  toward  the  Bellfrey, 
obferved  the  rifing  as  it  were  of  duft  or  lime, 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  Church,  which 
fuddenly  (as  with  a  puffe  of  winde)  was 
whirled  up  and  caft  into  his  eyes,  fo  that  hee 
could  not  fee  in  twelve  houres  after  ;  but 
now  his  fight  is  reftored,  and  hee  hath  no 
other  hurt.  The  terrible  lightening  being 
paft,  and  all  the  people  being  in  a  wonderfull 
C2  maze 
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maze,  fo  that  they  fpake  not  one  word,  by 
and  by  on  Mafter  Raph  Roufe,  Vintener 
in  the  Towne,  ftood  up,  faying,  Neighbours, 
in  the  name  of  God  fhall  we  venture  out  of 
the  Church,  to  which  Mafter  Lyde  anfwering, 
faid,  it  is  beft  to  make  an  end  of  prayers,  for  ; 
it  is  better  to  die  here  then  in  another  place,  \ 
but  they  looking  about  them,  and  feeing  the 
Church  fo  terribly  rent  and  torne  over  their  [ 
heads,  durft  not  proceed  in  their .  publike  [I 
devotions,  but  went  forth  of  the  Church. 

“  And  as  all  this  was  done  within  the  • 
Church,  and  unto  the  Church  ;  fo  there  were  l 
other  ftrange  accidennts  without  the  Church; 
of  which  I  will  give  you  a  touch.  There  was 
a  Bowling-alley  neare  unto  the  Church-yard,  j 
which  was  turned  up  into  pits  and  heapes, 
in  manner  almoft  as  if  it  had  beene  plowed.  , 
At  the  fame  time  alfo  at  Brixfton  neare  j 
Plymmouth,  there  fell  fuch  ftore  of  Haile,  | 
and  fuch  Haileftones,  that  for  quantity 
they  were  judged  to  be  as  big  as  ordinary  k 
Turkies  eggs  ;  fome  of  them  were  of  five,  j 
fome  of  fix,  and  others  of  feven  ounces 
weight.”  • 

The  verses  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Lyde 
conclude — 

“  Oh !  bless’d  be  God  !  for  ever  bless  his 
name  ! 

Which  hath  preserv’d  us  from  that  burning 
flame  ! 

ji 

Oh  !  Let  the  voice  of  Praise  be  heard  as 
loud, 

As  was  the  thunder  breaking  through  the  cloud. 

Oh  !  Let  the  fire  of  our  devotion  flame 

As  high  as  heaven,  pierce  the  caelestial  frame.” 

The 
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The  Rev.  George  Lyde  appointed  his  son, 
Thomas,  and  his  daughter,  Dorothy,  executors  of 
his  will,  which  was  proved  in  1674.  His  son> 
Thomas,  lived  on  at  Widdecombe,  and  in  1691 
gave  some  interesting  evidence  in  a  law  suit 
concerning  the  ancient  customs  on  Dartmoor. 


The  Law  Suits 
of  Allan  Lyde,  Junior. 

About  1620,  Allan  Lyde,  Junior,  married  Cicelie,  : 
who  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Edward  Sweetelande,  * 
and  in  addition  to  the  property  he  inherited  at  a 
later  date  from  his  father,  Allan  Lyde,  Senior,  J 
upon  his  marriage,  he  became  entitled  to  some 
property  in  right  of  his  wife.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  seem  to  have  been  litigious  persons,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  1658,  their  : 
names  constantly  crop  up  in  Chancery  Rolls. 
Several  of  the  suits  are  not  worth  recording,  as  ‘ 
they  concern  petty  money  matters.  The  first  jj 
recorded  suit  is  dated  1622,  when  a  Mr.  Macie  : 
took  proceedings  against  Allan  and  Cicelie. 
Macie’s  cattle,  namely  “  Oxen,  kyne,  sheepe, 
and  piggs,”  had  strayed  into  Lyde’s  land.  The  1 
plaintiffs  had  ventured  to  retrieve  them,  but  Lyde 
at  once  retaliated  by  bringing  an  action  for 
trespass  “  and  giveth  out  in  speeches  that  hee  will 
utterlie  undoe  ”  the  plaintiffs  by  the  multitude 
of  actions  of  trespass  that  he  did  purpose  to  bring 
against  Macie  for  such  like  trespasses.  There  is  no  : 
answer  with  this  Chancery  Roll,  and  the  Lyde’s  [j 
side  of  the  case  is  therefore  wanting,  but  the  result  j 
of  it  is  mentioned  in  the  next  case  in  1626,  when 
Alan  Lyde’s  attorney,  one  John  Forde,  of  the 
New  Inn,  sued  Alan  for  fees  due  for  prosecuting 
“  divers  suits  and  actions  at  law.”  In  this  case, 
Alan  said  that  Forde  had  been  acting  for  him  in 

money 
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money  matters,  but  that  in  the  cattle  straying 
case  Forde  was  against  him.  Apparently  Alan  was 
displeased  with  his  attorney,  and  “  finding  himself 
not  so  well  dealt  with  by  Forde,”  had  employed 
another  attorney  whereat  Forde  was  offended  and 
shortly  afterwards  Alan  had  been  arrested  for 
some  money  due  from  him  in  a  previous  judgment 
which  he  swore  he  had  already  paid,  and  on  arrest 
was  forced  to  pay  twice  over.  Alan  took  certain 
further  proceedings  against  his  attorney,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  this  case. 

On  the  15th  November,  1637,  Allan  Lyde, 
Junior,  then  resident  at  Sharpham,  Devon,*  and 
Cicelye,  his  wife,  brought  an  Action  on  behalf  of 
Anne,  Cicelye’s  daughter  by  her  first  husband, 
against  a  Mr.  George  Somaster.  Cicelye’s  first 
husband,  Edward  Sweetland,  had  by  his  Will 
settled  certain  property  upon  Cicelye  and  then 
upon  Anne. 

The  complaint  of  Allan  Lyde  and  Cicelye 
states  that  George  Somaster,  Esq.,  being  given 
to  understand  the  said  Anne  had  a  fair  estate  and 
that  she  would  be  a  good  and  fair  preferment 
unto  himself  if  he  could  obtain  his  consent  to 
marry  with  her,  did  insinuate  himself  into  her 
company  and  afterwards  did  pretend  a  private 
contract  between  them,  which  the  said  Anne  did 
utterly  deny,  whereupon  the  said  George  Somaster 
cited  her  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the  said 
Anne  desired  your  orators  to  defend  the  suit. 
The  said  George  Somaster  very  cunningly  and  in 
private  manner  got  himself  again  into  her  com¬ 
pany,  and  taking  his  opportunity  and  having 

*  The  house  he  occupied  exists  no  longer  ;  the  present  one  stands  in  a 
magnificent  position  on  the  River  Dart  near  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

provided 
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provided  a  horse,  carried  her  behind  him  to 
another  Church  and  on  a  Sunday  after  morning 
prayer,  when  the  company  had  gone,  and  after 
12  o’clock,  being  a  prohibited  time  of  marriage, 
and  none  present  but  the  minister  and  two  or 
three  more,  without  banns  or  licence,  in  the 
absence  of  your  orators  and  the  guardian,  married 
the  said  Anne.  With  many  promises  and  tokens 
of  love  the  said  George  Somaster  got  her  to  assent 
to  settle  an  estate  of  and  in  her  lands,  &c.,  after 
her  decease  on  him  for  his  life,  he  then  having  no 
issue  by  her.  The  said  Anne  joined  with  him  in 
a  fine  of  the  lands,  &c.  Since  then  the  said 
George  carried  himself  in  a  very  unkind  manner 
to  the  said  Anne,  and  without  any  just  cause 
hath  offered  violence  unto  her  and  in  his  fury  and 
rage  hath  drawn  his  sword  and  knife,  offering  to 
wound  and  hurt  her,  wherefore  the  said  Anne 
was  forced  last  summer  to  fly  unto  your  orators 
(Allan  and  Cicelye  Lyde)  for  her  defence.  Upon 
the  petition  of  the  said  Anne  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  before  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the 
whole  matter  was  opened  against  the  said  George 
Somaster  and  Dr.  Martin,  his  brother-in-law, 
when  the  said  George  Somaster  and  Dr.  Martin 
promised  the  premises  should  be  resettled  on  the 
said  Anne  and  her  husband  and  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Anne  and  for  default  of  issue  to  your  oratrix 
Cicilye  and  her  heirs,  and  thereupon  the  said 
Bishop  made  a  reconciliation  between  the  said 
Anne  and  her  husband,  but  the  Bishop  took  a 
recognizance  from  the  said  George  Somaster  for 
keeping  the  peace  against  all  people  and  especially 
against  his  said  Wife.  But  the  said  George 
Somaster  taking  his  leave  and  little  weighing  his 
promise,  doth  refuse  to  perform  his  agreement, 

and 
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and  denies  to  make  her  any  jointure,  and  refuses 
to  provide  her  with  necessary  apparel,  so  that  she 
doth  now  lie  on  the  charge  of  your  orators. 

The  answers  of  Joseph  Martin,  doctor  of 
laws,  and  George  Somaster,  gent. 

Sworn  at  Totnes  1 8  January  14  Charles  I.  [1638/9.] 
That  this  defendant  George  Somaster  was  son  of 
Sir  Samuell  Somaster,  and  lived  near  the  abode 
of  the  said  Anne.  Hearing  she  had  a  real  and 
personal  estate  of  some  value,  and,  if  it  was  the 
case,  it  would  be  a  good  match  for  him,  and  also 
conceiving  that  the  having  and  disposing  of  the 
said  Anne’s  estate  for  his,  this  defendant’s  father’s 
occasions  would  enable  his  said  father  to  settle  a 
fair  estate  on  her  and  this  defendant,  whereupon 
he,  although  she  was  of  mean  parentage,  became 
a  suitor  for  the  said  Anne  in  marriage,  with  which 
complainants  were  acquainted.  When  the  treaty 
was  in  agitation  there  were  other  propositions 
made  to  defendant  for  other  matches,  and  he 
might  have  married  with  gentlemens  daughters 
of  good  rank  whose  portions  were  150011,  but  he 
refused  and  contracted  himself  with  the  said 
Anne.  That  complainants  persuaded  the  said 
Anne  to  deny  the  contract  thinking  thereby  to 
draw  this  defendant  to  a  composition  concerning 
the  said  Anne’s  estate  in  their  hands,  whereupon 
defendant  was  forced  to  sue  her  in  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Court  (his  father’s  estate  depending  much 
on  his  marriage,  and  by  reason  of  the  contract  he 
was  unable  to  take  any  other  match)  and  judge¬ 
ment  was  given  for  this  defendant.  The  com¬ 
plainants  afterwards  came  to  defendant  and 
agreed  to  the  marriage,  and  the  said  Anne, 
having  had  experience  of  the  uncivil  and  out¬ 
rageous  carriage  of  the  said  Cicily  towards  her, 
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agreed  to  be  married  in  another  parish  church 
near,  where  by  licence  they  were  married  in  the 
presence  of  divers  persons,  and  Allan  Lyde  the 
complainant’s  son  was  at  this  defendant’s  father’s 
house  when  they  rode  to  be  married.  That  he 
and  the  said  Anne  lived  lovingly  together.  That 
the  said  Anne  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  some 
act  to  enable  defendant  to  raise  money  on  her 
estate  for  his  father,  and  at  Exeter,  after  she  had 
been  privately  examined  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  voluntarily  acknow-  ; 
ledged  a  fine  of  certain  lands,  and  afterwards 
sealed  and  delivered  some  writing  declaring  the 
uses  of  the  said  fine.  That  complainants  used 
means  to  draw  the  said  Anne  to  have  conference 
with  them,  which  before  her  marriage  they 
utterly  detested  and  would  not  endure  her,  and 
the  said  Cicily  protested  that  if  the  said  Anne 
came  to  the  complainant’s  house  she  would  take 
her  by  the  heels  and  dash  out  her  brains.  After 
she  resorted  to  complainant’s  house  and  company 
the  said  Anne  altogether  neglected  this  defendant, 
and  afterwards  left  this  defendant’s  house.  \ 
Complainants  contrived  that  the  said  Anne 
should  complain  to  some  justice  and  procure  a 
warrant  of  the  Peace  against  this  defendant, 
though  he  never  in  his  life  offered  her  any  violence. 
That  the  Bishop  had  in  private  at  his  house  a 
hearing  of  the  matter  between  defendant  and  his  l 
wife.  Denies  any  promise  for  resettling  the 
estate  of  the  said  Anne.  That  the  Bishop  made  a 
reconciliation  between  defendant  and  his  Wife, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  said  Anne  the  defendant  j 
hath  found  it  altogether  contrary.  That  she  hath 
carried  away  to  complainants  the  writing  made  for 
declaring  the  uses  of  the  fine. 

There 
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There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  bartering  of  the 
fair  Anne,  who  was  an  heiress,  and  her  mother 
Cicely  and  her  stepfather  Allan  Lyde  appear  to 
have  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  money  they 

could  out  of  her.  1386708 

Allan’s  father  (Allan  Senior),  evidently 
disapproving  of  his  son,  swore  depositions  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  Somaster  and  Anne  on  the 
25th  May,  1638,  at  Totnes. 

He  said  that  Anne  had  been  a  ward  of  Sir 
Richard  Reynell  Knight,  who  had  sold  the  ward¬ 
ship  to  one  Thomas  Williams,  who  had  granted 
it  to  himself  and  Margaret  Belfield,  Anne’s 
grandmother,  but  that  he  had  never  desired  to 
benifit  from  the  wardship  himself. 

He  further  said  that  “  he  beleeveth  that 
certayne  Burgage  Tenements  in  the  Manor  of 
Payngton  did  discend  unto  Anne  after  her  father’s 
death  &  hath  heard  &  beleeveth  it  to  be  true  that 
Anne  being  of  the  age  of  seaventeene  yeeres  or 
therabouts  did  surrender  a  Burgage  Tenement 
within  the  said  Manor  but  Mr.  Stowell  the  Steward 
there  did  refuse  to  accept  of  the  said  surrender 
untill  the  Defendant  Allan  Lyde  (Junior)  had 
given  bond  to  pay  Thirty  three  pounds  six 
shillings  &  eight  pence  or  thereabouts  unto  Anne 
when  she  came  unto  the  age  of  one  &  twenty 
yeeres  or  thereabouts.  And  further  sayth  that 
the  Defendant  Allan  Lyde  had  &  received  Thirty 
pounds  or  thereabouts  upon  the  said  surrender.” 

Later,  in  1638,  the  Court  administered  further 
interrogatories  asking  “  Whether  did  the  said 
Defendants  or  some  other  on  their  behalf  tender 
unto  the  said  Complainant  Anne  a  convenient 
Match  or  Marriage  before  she  the  said  Anne  did 
accomplish  the  age  of  Sixteen  yeares  or  within 

that 
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that  tyme  did  offer  or  move  her  touching  such  a 
Marriage  yf  yea,  when,  and  who  was  so  offered  or 
tendered  unto  her.” 

^  In  September,  1638,  Allan  Senior  deposed 
“  That  hee  att  the  entreaty  of  the  defendant 
Cicilia  and  in  her  presence  did  motion  a  Marryage 
unto  the  Complainant  Ann  in  these  or  the  like 
words  followinge  viz.  Ann  Swetland,  I  have  a 
younger  man  here  my  sonne  Edward  Lide,  who 
yf  you  cann  fancy  or  like  I  could  desire  &  wish 
that  he  might  bee  your  husband  whereunto  shee 
made  noe  answeare  att  all,  and  this  was  as  this 
deponent  verily  beleiveth  before  shee  was  sixteene 
yeares  of  age.” 

The  evidence  of  another  witness,  Hugh  Davis, 
shews  that  the  parties  thought  nothing  of  riding  j 
200  miles  about  the  suit,  for  he  says  inter  alia,  I 

that  ‘  Allan  Lyde  did  Ryde  to  London  to  follow 
the  sayd  suite.” 

Another,  Richard  Belfield  of  Paington, 
deposed  ‘  That  Anne’s  father  left  her  an  estate 
worth  £1,500  or  £1,600.  And  that  the  said 
defendant  Allan  Lyde  was  much  damnified  by 
the  complainant  George  Somaster’s  marriage  with  , 
the  complainant  Anne.” 

Another,  Arthur  Wolston  of  Blackaller 
Staverton,  gent.,  aged  above  60,  saith  “  That 
there  was  a  communication  between  this  deponent 
and  Allan  Lyde  concerning  a  marriage  between 
the  complainant  Anne  and  this  deponent’s  eldest  ’ 
son,  in  which  the  said  Allan  demanded  of  this  i 
deponent  that  if  the  marriage  did  take  place  with  | 
his  son,  that  then  he  would  have  either  land  or 
money,  from  this  deponent,  whereupon  the  said 
Allan  did  demand  a  certain  land  called  Cater  in 
Widdecombe,  in  regard  that  he  had  paid  much 

money 
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money  for  the  Wardshipp  many  years  before  and 
so  they  both  agreed  that  if  the  marriage  did  take 
effect  the  said  Allan  should  have  the  said  land.” 

This  answer  shows  that  Cator  did  not  then 
belong  to  the  Lydes,  but  Allan,  Junior,  evidently 
had  designs  on  it. 


On  the  10th  February,  1625,  one  Adam 
Williams,  of  Cornwood,  took  action  against  Allen, 
the  younger,  and  Cicely,  his  wife.  Williams 
complains  that,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Sweetland,  he  lent  Cicely  “  one 
gelding  worth  .£10  with  the  promise  that  she 
would  use  the  said  gelding  only  for  her  own 
saddle,  and  would  not  either  lend  him  out  unto 
any  other  or  put  him  to  any  other  service.” 
Nevertheless,  she  “  did  not  only  lend  him  abroad 
unto  others  who  did  unmercifullie  ride  him  up 
and  downe  but  did  likewise  put  him  to  all  manner 
of  base  and  serviceable  labour  &  did  by  that  meanes 
so  tire  and  spend  the  said  gelding  as  that  there- 
uppon  he  became  so  sicke  and  weake  as  that  from 
thenceforth  he  languished  and  shortlie  after  died.” 

Cicely  in  her  answer,  sworn  at  Totnes,  said 
that  Williams  being  at  her  house  did  “  voluntarily 
and  not  at  her  instance  offer  to  lend  a  gelding  or 
nagg  to  be  used  by  her  or  her  servants  as  she  used 
her  own,  and  in  performance  of  his  voluntary 
offer  did  afterwards  send  a  gelding  to  this 
defendant,  she  being  then  a  widow,  which  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  30s.,  which  same,  defendant 
did  never  ride  to  her  remembrance,  the  same 
being  poor  and  weak  and  not  fit  for  this  defendant 
to  ride,  did  employ  him  for  the  carriage  of  dung 

and 
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and  soil  and  doing  some  other  labours  as  she  did 
use  her  own  horses,  but  being  scarce  fit  for  that  or 
any  other  use,  as  defendant  hopes  to  prove. 
Defendant  denies  that  she  did  promise  to  use  the 
gelding  for  her  own  saddle  etc.” 


On  the  2 1  st  May,  1640,  Allan  Lyde,  Junior, 
then  living  at  Sharpham,  Ashprington,  instituted 
some  further  proceedings  in  Chancery.  He  stated 
that  the  Mansion  House  and  lands  of  Lountor 
(Loventor)  were  worth  £240  a  year,  and  that  his 
father  on  his  marriage  with  Sibell  Marston  had 
settled  the  Mansion  and  some  of  the  property  on 
his  Wife,  and  by  Deed  dated  1st  May,  1632,  had 
also  settled  the  property  upon  Trustees,  Thomas 
Ford,  Christopher  Lyde,  Francis  Southcott,  and 
John  Came,  Upon  trusts. 

Upon  the  death  of  Allen  Lyde,  Senior,  certain 
legacies  and  debts  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estate 
which  the  trustees  had  asked  Allen,  Junior,  to 
supplement.  He  had  retorted  that  his  mother 
was  better  able  to  undergo  the  burden  than  him, 
to  whom  his  father  had  left  no  estate  at  all,  either 
in  goods  or  lands,  until  after  his  mother’s  death  ; 
he,  having  a  wife  and  seven  children,  he  said  he 
had  never  had  any  maintenance  from  his  father 
or  mother  since  the  time  of  his  marriage  20  years 
ago,  but  that  his  only  livelihood  was  from  an 
estate  he  held  in  right  of  his  wife  during  her  life, 
and  that  if  she  should  die  before  his  mother,  he 
must  be  enforced  to  sell  Lovingtor.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  little  hope  of  relief  from  his 
mother  “  in  that  she  was  wholly  in  her  affections 

addicted 
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addicted  to  some  of  her  younger  children.”  He 
stated  that  the  raising  of  the  money  out  of 
Loventor  would  mean  “  the  utter  dismembering 
of  the  lands,  which,  having  been  by  many  descents 
in  the  name  and  blood  of  his  father  and  his 
ancestors,  it  would  have  been  his  intention  to  have 
the  same  preserved.”  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
“  fallen  into  great  danger  by  reason  of  great  and 
unexpected  debts  and  suits  in  law,  almost  to  his 
utter  undoing,  and  being  enforced  to  forsake  his 
dwelling-house  till  he  could  compound  the 
same.”  He  complained  particularly  of  Francis 
Southcott  to  whom  he  refers  as  his  mother’s 
“  cunning  agent  and  his  seeming  friend.” 

After  making  more  charges,  he  finally  states 
that  his  mother  “  goeth  about  to  ruin  him  and 
his  children  and  enrich  Edward  Lyde,  one  of  her 
younger  sons.” 

What  was  the  end  of  it  all  does  not  appear,  but, 
at  all  events,  Loventor  weathered  the  storm  and 
remained  in  the  Lyde  family  for  many  generations 
afterwards. 

Sibell  lived  on  until  1654,  and  by  her  will, 
proved  on  the  30th  November,  1654,  appointed 
her  favourite  son,  Edward,  executor,  and  made 
him  residuary  legatee  of  her  estate. 

On  the  1 2th  February,  1659,  Allan,  who  was 
still  living  at  Sharpham,  started  another  suit, 
this  time  against  one  John  Edwards,  and  also 
against  his  own  son,  Nicholas  Lyde.  In  his 
complaint  Allen  states  that  in  1656  he  “  had 
occasion  for  money,  and  did  borrow  of  John 
Edwards  30°,  and  as  security  Allen  and  his  son 
Nicholas  mortgaged  Westerdowne  Coppice,  a 
part  of  Loventor,  but  reserving  the  timber,  and 
upon  condition  that  when  the  money  was  paid  off 

the 
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the  property  should  revert  to  Allen.”  Allen  does 
not  appear  to  have  paid  off  the  debt  at  the  time 
appointed,  but  in  his  complaint,  alleges  that 
“  John  Edwards  having  a  greedy  mind  to  have  the 
said  parcel  of  land  absolutely  to  himself  ”  per¬ 
suaded  Allen  that  he  was  not  particular  as  to  when 
he  was  paid,  and  Allen  “  giving  credit  to  the  fair  j 
speeches  of  John  Edwards  was  not  so  precise  in  : 
the  payment  as  he  ought  to  have  been,7'  but  < 
nevertheless  he  had  offered  the  money  a  few  days  ; 
after  the  day  fixed  for  payment,  but  Edwards, 
taking  advantage  “  that  the  said  sum  was  not  | 
precisely  paid  and  being  combined  with  Nicholas 
Lyde  and  others  unknown  have  by  some  means  < 
gotten  the  writings  which  do  concern  the  title”  \ 
and  that  Edwards  by  Nicholas’  encouragement  j 
had  committed  great  waste  by  cutting  down  trees 
whereby  he  had  reimbursed  himself  the  money  ! 
but  still  refused  to  give  up  the  premises  to  Allen. 

The  defendants,  Edwards  and  Nicholas  Lyde,  ; 
made  answer  at  Totnes  the  16th  April,  1659.  1 
First,  “  saving  to  themselves  all  manner  of  advan-  | 
tage  and  benefit  of  exception  to  the  manifold  [ 
faults  and  untruths  uncertainties  and  imper¬ 
fections  ”  in  Allen’s  case  “  that  they  know  not 
what  occasions  Allen  had  for  the  use  of  the  money.”  ■ 
Edwards  denies  that  Allen  at  any  time  tendered 
him  the  money  or  declared  his  willingness  to  pay,  j 
save  only  that  five  or  six  months  after  the  day  : 
fixed  for  payment  Allen  “  meeting  accidentally  : 
with  this  Defendant  on  the  way  as  he  was  travelling  : 
about  his  occasions  told  him  that  he  would  pay.”  \ 
Edwards  says  he  “  hath  often  requested  the  J 
complainant  to  pay  the  same,  but  then  or  at  any 
time  since  there  hath  not  been  any  money  paid 
unto  him  ;  ”  “  that  he  hath  not  made  any  entry 
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into  the  premises  nor  by  any  encouragement  of 
|  the  other  defendant  Nicholas  Lyde  committed 
!  any  waste  or  cut  down  any  timber  or  in  any  way 
reimbursed  himself  thereby.” 

The  defendants  deny  any  confederacy,  and 
“  Nicholas  Lyde  for  himself  saith  that  he  hath  of 
late  cut  down  some  timber  trees  on  the  premises 
which  he  conceiveth  is  lawful  for  him  to  do  he 
!  being  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance.”  (In 
1  other  words,  he  being  the  next  heir  to  Loventor.) 


I 


D 


V 


Staverton  Parish  v.  Gould. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1628,  a  complaint  was 
lodged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  Arthur  j 
Wolston  and  other  parishioners  of  the  Parish  of 
Staverton.  These  persons  complained  that  they  \ 
had  exhibited  their  bill  of  complaint  against  | 
Edward  Gould  and  Christopher  Caunter,  showing 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  had  sold  the  j 
Advowson  of  Staverton  to  Allan  Lyde.  Allan  J 
Lyde  thus  had  the  right  to  present  the  next  j 
Clarke  to  the  Vicarage.  The  complainants,  or  j 
orators,  as  they  are  called  in  the  case,  stated  that 
they  had  desired  to  buy  the  next  advowson  that  j 
they  might  choose  their  own  minister,  and  to  that  i 
end  had  a  conference  with  Edward  Gould  and 
Christopher  Caunter,  who  seemed  willing  to  ‘ 
agree  and  they  did  in  fact  all  agree  that  j 
A.  Wolston,  E.  Gould,  C.  Caunter,  and  A.  Worth,  j 
should  be  chosen  to  purchase  the  advowson  as  \ 
trustees  for  a  syndicate  of  parishioners  ;  and  the 
orators  stated  that  £100  was  paid  to  Allan  Lyde  | 
for  the  advowson,  which  was  transferred  to  these 
four  persons  to  hold  in  trust. 

It  was  stated  that  the  deeds  were  handed  to  , 
A.  Worth,  who  had  died,  and  that  they  had  come  i 
into  the  hands  of  Gould  and  Caunter,  the  two  r 
surviving  trustees,  who  proposed  to  violate  the  j 
trust  put  in  them  and  to  present  a  clarke  of  their  f 
own  choosing,  and  “  soe  to  abrogate  &  destroye  ■ 
the  whole  purposes  &  good  intentions  for  which 
your  orators  intended  and  purchased  the  said 
graunt  ”  ;  and  that  Gould  and  Caunter  had 
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surrendered  the  grant  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
and  secretly  obtained  a  new  grant  to  themselves 
of  the  next  advowson.  The  case  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  pretended  and  gave  out  in  speeches 
that  the  advowson  was  in  themselves,  and  that 
they  would  bestow  it  on  whom  they  should  think 
fit,  without  reference  to  the  orators  who  had 
sought  the  relief  of  the  court  from  the  “  fraudulent 
dealinge  &  breach  of  trust  ”  of  Gould  and 
Caunter  and  that  the  process  of  the  court  had 
been  served  upon  them  ;  that  Caunter  had  died 
before  putting  in  an  answer,  but  that  Gould, 
according  to  the  orators,  had  confessed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  four  trustees. 

The  orators  further  stated  that  they  had  at 
the  previous  hearing  of  the  case  asked  that  his 
Lordship  would  order  Gould  to  resign  all  interest 
in  the  advowson. 

The  Judge  agreed,  and  a  Writ  was  sent  down 
to  the  country,  but  Gould  had  inconveniently 
died,  leaving  his  wife  J ulian  executor.  The  orators 
claimed  fulfilment  of  the  order  by  the  widow.  The 
widow  replied  that  as  she  was  executrix  she 
considered  she  had  the  right  to  the  advowson, 
and  that  she  would  take  the  advice  of  one  William 
Gould  regarding  the  next  Clarke  and  do  her  best  to 
choose  a  minister  who  would  uphold  the  customs 
and  liberties  of  the  Parish  of  Staverton. 

One  of  the  signatures  on  the  widow’s  reply  is 
that  of  Roger  Caunter,  who  was,  I  think,  the 
Attorney  of  Ashburton. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Drake  Brockman,  present 
Vicar  of  Staverton,  in  searching  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  archives,  found  that  Julian  Gould 
assigned  the  advowson  to  Sir  Richard  Reynel], 
who  nominated  one  John  Horsham  to  be  Vicar. 


VI 


Roger  Pomeroy  v.  Edward  Lyde. 

These  two  gentlemen  owned  adjoining  estates,  and 
in  1659  had  a  disagreement  when  Pomeroy  brought 
an  action  against  Edward  Lyde  (son  of  Allen). 

Pomeroy  said  that  his  ancestors  owned  some 
land  called  Garden  Close,  in  the  Parish  of  Stoke 
Gabriel,  and  that  Edward  Lyde  had  encroached 
upon  them.  That  Lyde  “  doth  boast  and  give 
out  in  Speeches  that  the  said  Close  of  Land 
doth  belong  to  him  as  Owner  of  a  Tennement 
called  Luxyalburton.” 

Pomeroy  goes  on  to  suggest  that  Lyde  had 
“  demolished  the  Fences,  bounds  and  Landmarks 
of  the  Land  and  soe  directed,  altered,  and  changed  * 
the  pathes  wayes  gates  and  Hedges  belonging 
thereunto  that  the  sayd  Close  of  land  uppon  view 
of  a  stranger  may  bee  esteemed  as  a  Comon  rather 
than  an  inclosure.” 

Pomeroy  then  relates  that  his  ancestors  had  1 
leased  the  property  to  Mr.  Tarryn,  but  that 
Edward  Lyde  or  his  ancestors  “  out  of  craft  and  ! 
policy  to  injure  yor  Orators  anncestors  and  their  1 
family  tempted  the  sayd  Tarryn  to  be  a  constant 
yearely  servant  in  the  howse  of  Luxyealburton, 
and  gave  him  great  wages  and  rewards  to  ingage 
him  in  the  designe  of  Bringing  the  sayd  Land  to 
bee  reputed  parte  and  belonging  to  the  sayd 
Tennemt  called  Luxyalburton  And  through  the 
remisnes  and  quietnes  of  yor  Orators  Ancestors 
the  sayd  Tarryn  by  combinacon  from  that  tyme 
sided  rather  with  the  sayd  Lyde  and  his 
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predecessors  than  with  your  Orators  Soe  that  by 
all  these  subtile  and  unlawfull  meanes  the  sayd 
;  Edward  Lyde  doth  now  lay  the  sole  claime  to  the 
same.” 

Lyde  in  his  answer  makes  a  complete  denial  to 
the  charges.  He  says  he  does  not  even  know 
Tarryn,  much  less  had  he  combined  with  him,  as 
‘  is  “  scandalously  alleadged  ”  by  Pomeroy. 

The  depositions  of  his  witnesses  shew  that  the 
land  had  appertained  to  his  property  and  not  to 
j  the  Pomeroy  estate.  One  witness,  John  Mudge, 
aged  84,  states  “  That  there  was  a  suit  commenced 
in  the  Manor  Court  of  Payngton  by  plaintiff’s 
father,  against  defendant  about  40  years  since, 
j  and  at  the  trial  eleven  found  for  defendant,  and 
the  twelfth,  William  Slee,  dissenting  from  the 
eleven  did  detain  them  in  a  barn  for  six  hours 
and  would  by  no  means  consent  to  the  verdict. 
Whereupon  the  eleven  presented  themselves  to 
the  Steward  and  intreated  him  to  accept  their 
j  verdict,  which  he  refused  to  do  and  sent  to  Totnes 
for  advice  therein,  and  after  receiving  an  answer 
he  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  eleven.  This 
deponent  was  one  of  the  eleven.”  Another 
witness  stated  that  Allen  Lyde  was  the  owner  of 
the  land  before  Edward.  Another  states  that  cer¬ 
tain  ash  trees  on  the  land  “  were  cut  down,  pared 
and  pailed  by  Edward  Lyde’s  workmen,”  and  an 
oak  felled  “  and  employed  it  for  building  a  boat.” 

Pomeroy’s  witnesses  are  not  convincing.  One 
of  them  states  “  That  Allen  Lyde  about  40  years 
since  ripped  some  ‘  shindle  ’  stones  on  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  complainant’s  father  sent  one  John 
Buise  to  bruise  the  same  with  a  sledge  hammer 
and  would  not  suffer  Master  Lyde  to  enjoy  the 
stones.” 


VII 


The  Rev.  John  Alan  Lyde  and  his  Son. 

The  Rev.  John  Alan  Lyde  (son  of  John  Lyde, 
of  Loventor,  and  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife)  was 
born  in  1758.  He  seems  to  have  been  destined 
for  a  military  career.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
Commission  dated  26th  October,  1780,  in  which 
he  is  called  Allon,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
in  the  Southern  Regiment  of  the  Militia  of  Devon. 
On  the  4th  April,  1782,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devon  by  Vere  Earl  Poulett, 
the  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  subsequently 
took  Orders,  and  on  20th  September,  1784,  was 
licensed  to  the  Curacy  of  North  Hewish,  Devon. 
On  the  1 6th  February,  1786,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Totnes,  where  he  remained 
until  1795. 

At  the  beginning  of  1795,  he  went  to  London 
to  see.  Katherine,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bolton, 

'  regarding  the  living  of  Frome  Vauchurch  with 
Batcombe  annexed  in  Dorset,  the  presentation  to 
this  living  being  in  her. 

In  a  letter  to  him  she  wrote  that  it  was  always 
her  wish  to  oblige  her  friends  at  Totnes  who  had 
long  given  generous  support  to  the  Bolton 
interests,  and  she  would  therefore  confer  the 
living  on  him.  John  Alan  Lyde  was  thus  admitted 
to  the  Rectory  on  the  4th  May,  1795.  The 
parsonage  house  is  large  and  very  attractive,  far 
bigger  than  the  Church,  which  is  quite  unique, 
evidently  of  Saxon  origin. 

Until  1772  Batcombe  was  a  separate  benefice 
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and,  when  the  two  benefices  were  fused,  a  faculty 
was  granted  to  take  down  the  “  poor  remains  of 
the  Parsonage  House  at  Batcombe  ”  and  to  use 
the  materials  for  “  beautifying  the  Parsonage 
House  of  Frome  Vauchurch.’’ 

There  was  a  doubt  whether  this  faculty 
authorised  the  taking  down  of  the  buildings  at 
Batcombe  as  well  as  the  house,  the  previous 
Incumbent  having  apparently  done  so.  When 
J.  A.  Lyde  came  along,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  King’s  Advocate  General  for  his  opinion. 
He  said  “  Yes,”  in  the  case  of  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Parsonage  as  “  parts  of  the  habitation,” 
but  “  No,”  in  the  case  of  outbuildings,  such  as 
barns,  which  he  considered  the  representatives  of 
the  late  Incumbent  were  liable  to  rebuild.  John 
Alan,  not  being  litigiously  inclined  like  his 
ancestor,  does  not  seem  to  have  indulged  in  any 
Law  Suit  about  the  matter. 

He  lived  at  The  Rectory  at  Frome  Vauchurch 
until  his  death  on  the  23rd  June,  1814. 

John  Alan  Lyde,  the  last  male  descendant  of 
this  branch  of  the  family,  was  born  in  1791  and 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Alan  Lyde, 
Vicar  of  Totnes.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went 
to  the  Peninsular  War,  and  his  letters  to  his 
parents  contain  accounts  of  the  Army’s  progress, 
of  Lord  Wellington’s  hounds,  which,  as  he  puts  it, 
knock  up  wolves  in  high  style  ;  he  describes  the 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  the  march  on  Madrid,  and 
the  arrival  there  of  the  Army  in  August,  1812, 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  He  remained 
at  Madrid,  where  he  contracted  yellow  fever  and 
died  on  the  31st  December,  1812.  In  Rattery 
Church  there  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  him 
and  his  parents. 


VIII 


Commander  George  Lyde,  R.N. 

- 

The  third  son  of  James  Lyde  of  Littlegate, 
Paignton,  and  Jane,  his  Wife.  George  was  born 
in  1788  and  entered  the  Navy  in  1803,  serving  in 
H.M.S.  “  Prince  of  Wales  ”  under  Admiral  (then 
Captain)  W.  Cuming,*  who  married  his  cousin 
Catherine  Grace  Lyde. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Lyde  Hunt’s  notes, 
George  Lyde  distinguished  himself  when  a  mid¬ 
shipman  in  command  of  a  boat-load  of  men 
which  attacked  a  French  ship  in  Nelson’s  flying 
raid  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  was  present  at 
the  action  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  22nd  July,  1805. 

George  Lyde  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
under  the  wing  of  Admiral  Cuming,  for,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Lyde  Hunt,  he  followed  him  into  the 
“  Isis,”  ’50,  and  “  Sampson,”  ’64,  escorting  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  Stirling  in  the  “  Sampson  ”  to 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  he  also  served  in  Admiral 
Cuming’s  ship  “  Bombay,”  ’74. 

He  was  promoted  Commander  in  1814. 

According  to  Mr.  Lyde  Hunt,  his  retirement 
from  the  Navy  was  premature,  and  due  in  a  [ 
measure  to  an  incident  at  a  Naval  Officers’  club 
at  Paignton  which  Mr.  Hunt  relates. 

It  seems  a  certain  distinguished  naval  officer, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  club  and  well 
known  to  be  a  tyrant,  had  his  knife  into  Lyde,  and 

*  Rear  Admiral  William  Cuming,  C.B.,  a  native  of  Totnes.  had  a 
distinguished  career.  In  1797  he  was  in  command  of  “  The  Victory.”  For 
an  account  of  his  service  see  “The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1824. 
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was  one  evening  watching  a  game  of  whist  or 
poole  in  which  Lyde  was  playing,  and  having  an 
unusually  good  run  of  luck.  The  distinguished 
officer  had  been  drinking  and  started  worrying 
Lyde,  a  favourite  pastime  of  his.  “  Damme,”  he 
said,  “  why  Lyde  has  cards  up  his  sleeve.”  Lyde, 
who  had  been  previously  exasperated  by  this 
officer,  apparently  did  not  lie  down  to  this  ill- 
mannered  chaff,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  a 
challenge.  However,  shortly  after,  while  the 
distinguished  officer  was  considering  how  he 
should  tender  his  apology,  he  was  given  a  ship. 

Mr.  Hunt  suggests  that  it  was  with  a  view  to 
holding  out  the  olive  branch  that  this  officer  went 
to  Lyde  and  asked  him  to  sail  with  him  as  his  first 
lieutenant.  Lyde,  still  sore,  retorted  that  “  he 
would  as  soon  sail  with  the  devil.”  The  authori¬ 
ties  got  to  hear  of  this,  and  Lyde  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  must  either  accept  the 
commission  or  send  in  his  papers.  However,  Lyde 
was  unmoved,  and  sent  in  his  papers,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  his  elder  brother  James,  who  spoke  of 
him  as  having  less  common  sense  than  his  spaniel 
dog. 

Lyde  subsequently  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Captain  West,  a  brother  officer,  and 
settled  at  Paignton,  where  he  purchased  some 
small  property  with  the  prize  money  which  he 
had  collected. 


IX 


The  Lydes  of  Herefordshire. 

The  only  record  of  these  Lydes  which  I  have 
found  is  contained  in  a  book  entitled  “  A  Narrative 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Lyde  of  Hereford,” 
written  in  1731  by  his  son  Nehemiah  Lyde. 

Richard  Lyde  was  born  in  December,  1611, 
and,  like  his  father,  was  a  goldsmith  ;  his  youngest 
son  following  the  same  vocation,  the  three 
generations  were  goldsmiths  at  Hereford  for 
over  150  years. 

Nehemiah  Lyde  wrote  “  the  family  was  well 
descended  from  an  antient  extraction  of  the 
Lydes,  formerly  Possessors  of  two  Lordships, 
Upper  &  Lower  Lyde,  near  Hereford,  since 
alienated  by  a  Female  Heiress  .  .  .  some  branches 
have  enjoyed  lesser  estates  for  several  centuries 
in  that  county,  that  they  cannot  prove  their 
titles,  but,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  by  occupancy.” 

Richard  Lyde  showed  great  inclination  for 
study,  his  leisure  being  spent  indoors  with  his 
books  and  out  of  doors  “with  the  bow  &  arrow.” 

He  became  a  magistrate  with  a  reputation 
for  leniency,  “  so  few  were  sent  to  the  jayl, 
that  the  Jaylor  complained  he  never  had  fewer 
prisoners.”  When  Mayor  of  Hereford,  “  he 
constantly  went  with  his  officers  on  Lords  Days, 
when  Publick  Worship  was  ended,  to  oblige 
persons  to  retire  from  their  Doors  to  read 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  &  it  was  noted  the 

Sabbath  was  never  better  observed  than  that 

year 
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year  ;  &  that  the  City  enjoyed  many  blessings, 
which  the  succeeding  Mayors  deprived  them 
of.” 


Once  while  he  was  Mayor,  a  certain  Peer 
of  the  Realm  was  passing  through  Hereford, 
“  swearing  dreadfully  &  very  Prophanely.” 
Lyde  sent  his  officers  to  demand  penalty,  but 
the  Peer  drove  them  away  very  much  frightened, 
whereupon  Lyde  himself  went  to  the  Peer’s 
lodging.  His  Lordship,  very  much  annoyed,  said 
that  if  the  Mayor  came  up  to  his  room  he  would 
kick  him  downstairs.  However  Lyde  persisted, 
and  eventually  under  threat  of  confiscation 
of  his  coach  horses,  the  Peer  had  to  pay  up. 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Lyde  wrote  accounts  of  his 
own  experiences,  particularly  at  sea  and  in 
Portugal,  but  his  book  contains  no  information  of 
genealogical  value. 


X 


Richard  Lyde  v.  Carlton  and  Others. 

COURT  OF  STAR  CHAMBER,  1623. 

The  bill  of  complaint  of  Richard  Lyde,*  alias 
Joyner,  of  Abingdon,  states  that  he  owned  a  farm 
in  Milton,  Berks,  called  Moore  Farm,  a  certain 
part  of  the  farm  being  known  as  Moore  Crofte. 

Lyde  goes  on  to  state  that  the  defendants, 
“  having  conceived  some  causeless  malice  against 
your  subject,  did  on  or  about  9th  August,  1621, 
riotously  and  unlawfully  assemble  and  meet 
together  at  Milton,  and  did  then  and  there  plot 
and  conspire  not  only  to  ruin  and  overthrow  your 
subject’s  estate,  but  also  to  take  away  his  life  if 
by  any  means  they  could  effect  the  same,  and  they 
and  other  riotous  and  disorderly  persons,  whose 
names  are  as  yet  unknown  to  your  subject  whose 
names  he  prayeth  may  be  inserted  into  this  bill 
when  discovered,  being  so  assembled  did 
confederate  together  that  they  or  some  of  them 
should  do  all  the  spoil  and  mischief  they  could  to 
your  subject’s  estate,  and  stir  up  as  many  actions 
and  suits  as  they  possibly  could  invent,  which 
actions  should  be  maintained  in  the  name  or  names 
of  some  of  them  but  at  the  joint  costs  of  all,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  did  set  down  and  agree 
upon  a  rate,  tax  and  levy  and  set  down  what 
every  man  should  pay  towards  the  said  suits,  and 

*  I  think  one  of  the  Oxfordshire  family  of  Lyde,  whose  pedigrees  were 
registered  at  the  Visitations  of  Oxford. 
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did  collect  a  joint  purse  and  stock  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  malicious  designs,  and  they  did  agree 
that  they  and  their  agents  should  take  all  advan¬ 
tages  they  could  to  quarrel  with,  maim,  wound 
and  destroy  your  subject,  and  to  assist  one  the 
other  in  their  lewd  and  wicked  attempts,  and 
|  prepared  themselves  with  armour  and  weapons, 
and  armed  themselves  with  swords,  daggers,  bills, 
picks,  pitchforks  and  long  pikestaves  and  other 
weapons,  and  did  lie  in  wait  for  your  subject,  and 
having  notice  that  he  had  gone  to  see  his  corn  and 
grass  in  the  said  Moore  Crofte,  they  on  15th 
November  and  at  divers  other  days  and  times  at 
Milton  in  most  furious,  riotous  and  violent 
manner  set  upon  your  subject,  and  did  then  and 
there  overthrow  your  subject  to  the  ground, 
and  did  drag  him  along  the  ground  and  most 
fearfully  and  mercilessly  beat  and  wound  him, 
and  pierce  and  batter  his  body  with  their  weapons 
in  many  places,  and  did  then  and  there  swear 
and  protest  that  they  would  bury  him  alive  in 
one  of  his  own  ditches  and  in  his  own  clothes  as  a 
priest  was  once  served,  as  they  then  in  their  fury 
said,  and  they  did  threaten  to  cut  the  sinews  and 
throat  of  your  subject  and  his  servants  and  all 
others  that  dare  to  aid  or  rescue  him,  and  to  break 
the  legs  of  your  subject  and  his  servants  and  all 
other  things  that  should  hinder  them,  many 
persons  being  thither  come  to  see  the  occasion 
of  the  outrage  and  hideous  noise.  And  the  said 
confederates  did  then  and  there  dig  down  level 
*  and  lay  plain  twenty  perch  of  the  quick  set  hedge 
and  ditch  of  the  said  ground  called  Moore  Crofte 
in  many  places,  and  did  root  up  forty  trees  there 
growing,  so  that  your  subject  had  then  and  there 
!  most  miserably  been  slain  but  that  in  their 
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confusion  they  did  not  resolve  upon  the  sudden  by 
what  kind  of  torment  they  should  destroy  your 
subject,  but  the  hideous  noise  drew  divers  persons 
from  the  highways  and  adjoining  villages,  who 
being  come  by  persuasion  and  other  fair  means 
did  rescue  your  subject  and  intercede  for  his  life. 
And  the  said  confederates  being  armed,  and  being 
not  satisfied  with  the  mischief  aforesaid,  did  on 
the  said  9th  August  and  at  other  times,  both  night 
and  day,  come  to  the  said  Moore  Crofte  and  did 
dig  up  the  quick  mounds  thereof  and  the  trees 
to  the  value  of  .£20,  and  did  spoil  the  corn  and 
grass,  intending  to  draw  your  subject  there  for 
defence  of  his  lands  that  they  might  get  him  into 
their  hands  to  finish  their  lewd  and  ungodly 
designs,  and  there  continued  divers  days  and  did 
send  for  provision  as  well  for  meat,  drink  and 
lodgings  which  they  there  spent  and  used  and  for 
armour,  weapons,  munitions  and  company,  and 
did  with  great  oaths  swear  they  would  make  your 
subject  afraid  to  come  to  Milton,  and  they  did 
beat  and  wound  your  subject’s  wife  and  servants 
and  such  friends  of  your  subject  as  did  endeavour 
to  appease  their  fury.  And  the  said  confederates 
have  commenced  divers  actions  at  Westminster 
against  your  subject.” 

The  answer  of  the  defendants  gives  a  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  affair.  It  alleges  that 
there  was  a  right  of  way  over  Lyde’s  land,  which 
Lyde  had  stopped  up  by  digging  a  ditch  across  it, 
and  that  some  of  the  defendants  “  being  alone  and 
without  other  company  and  without  any  weapons, 
were  digging  down  the  said  ditch  when  the 
complainant,  his  Wife  and  others  unknown  to 
them  did  in  riotous  and  rebellious  manner  assault, 
beat  and  hurt  these  defendants,  and  threatened 
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with  grievous  oaths  to  kill  them,  of  all  which 
wrongs  defendants  humbly  pray  that  this  Court 
will  take  due  consideration.  Defendants  deny  all 
conspiracies  and  combinations  and  say  they  are 
not  guilty  to  the  charges.” 


XI 


Sir  Lyonel  Lyde,  Bart.,  and 
his  Ancestors. 

There  are  numerous  records  of  the  Somerset 
family  of  Lyde.  Their  lineage  is  given  in  Burke’s 
“  Extinct  &  Dormant  Baronetcies,”  and  an 
elaborate  pedigree  is  registered  at  the  College  of 
Arms.  The  earliest  Lydes  shown  in  these  records 
are  William  and  his  son  William  of  Week,  who  was 
born  in  1576.  I  can  find  no  definite  statement  as 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  first  William,  but  think 
it  possible  he  came  from  Devonshire.  The 
second  William  had  issue  Cornelius,  who  was 
born  in  1640,  lived  at  Stanton  Wick,  Somerset, 
and  died  in  1717,  leaving  a  large  family.  Some 
of  his  descendants  were  successful  business  men 
at  Bristol.  One  of  his  sons,  Lyonel,  held  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff  in  1722,  and  was  Mayor  of 
Bristol  in  1735.  His  grandson,  Roger  Lyde,  held 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset  in  1755. 
Another  son  of  Cornelius,  also  called  Cornelius, 
born  in  1686,  purchased  the  large  estate  of  Ayot 
St.  Lawrence,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  became  Lord 
of  the  Manor. 

Lyonel  left  a  son  also  called  Lyonel,  who  was 
born  in  1724.  This  son  seems  to  have  made 
money  in  tobacco  and  to  have  had  considerable 
business  ability  ;  he  became  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and,  I  am  credibly  informed,  was  His 
Majesty’s  own  banker  ;  he  held  the  offices  of 
High  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Hertford¬ 
shire  and  became  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Ayot 
St.  Lawrence. 


He 
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He  married  his  cousin,  Rachel  Lyde,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Cornelius  of  Ayot,  was  created 
Baronet  in  1772,  and  died,  without  issue,  in  1791. 
He  endeavoured  to  provide  against  the  extinction  of 
the  name  Lyde  by  settling  Ayot  upon  his  sister’s  son 
Lyonel  Poole,  with  the  obligation  of  taking  the 
name  and  arms  of  Lyde.  Lionel  Poole  complied 
with  this  obligation  by  Royal  Sign  Manual  in 
1792,  and  on  his  death  the  estate  passed  on  to  the 
Ames  family,  his  sister,  Anna  Maria,  having  married 
Levy  Ames.  Levy  Ames’  eldest  son  Lyonel 
Ames,  also  assumed  the  name  Lyde  in  1806,  but 
died  unmarried,  and  there  was  yet  another 
adoption  of  the  name  Lyde,  namely,  by  Captain 
Lionel  Neville  Frederick  Ames,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  in  1874,  t^s  gentleman  being  a  great 
grandson  of  Levy  Ames.  On  Captain  Ames’ 
death,  without  children,  the  estate  passed  to  his 
brother  Gerard  Vivian  Ames,  of  the  1st  (Royal) 
Dragoons. 

Of  the  Lyd  es  of  Somerset  and  Ayot  St. 
Lawrence  there  are  records  in  the  History  of 
Somerset,  by  the  Rev.  John  Collinson,  in 
“  Genealogical  Memoranda  of  the  Family  of 
Ames,”  by  Reginald  Ames,  M.A.,  and  in  Cussans’ 
“  History  of  Hertfordshire.”  In  the  latter  book, 
Cussans  writes,  regarding  the  Church  of  Ayot 
St.  Lawrence  : — 

“  The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  has 
been  described  as  £  a  neat  erection  in  the 
Grecian  style,’  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  the 
disgraceful  period  of  British  ecclesiastical 
taste  in  which  it  was  built.  ...  Sir  Lionel 
Lyde,  the  then  lord  of  the  manor,  having, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  more  money  than 
wit,  made  a  public  exhibition  of  his  wealth 
e  and 
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and  his  folly  by  building,  in  his  own  park, 
a  new  church  on  the  plan  of  a  heathen  temple, 
under  the  shallow  pretext  that  the  old 
church  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  .  .  .  All 
honour  to  him  who  builds  a  new  church 
where  one  is  required  ;  but  what  can  be 
said  of  a  man,  who  simply  to  gratify  his  own 
vanity  and  convenience,  destroys  a  venerable 
building  ...  a  building  admirably  suited  to 
its  requirements,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
houses  of  the  parishioners — who  destroys 
such  a  building,  and  erects  in  its  stead  the 
abomination  which  is  now  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  parish  Church  ?  ” 

Sir  Lionel  seems  to  have  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  to  his  scheme,  for  when  he  began 
to  pull  down  the  old  church  after  having  built 
the  new  one  he  was  promptly  sat  on  by  the 
Bishop,  as  is  shown  by  a  note  attached  to  a 
sketch  made  of  the  old  church  : — 

“  Sir  Lionel  thinking  it  stood  in  his 
way  .  .  .  intended  to  take  this  church  down, 
but  tho’  the  new  building  was  consecrated 
and  appropriated  for  parochial  use,  yet, 
when  the  Baronet  began  to  demolish  the  old 
structure,  the  Bishop  interfered  and  made 
him  desist,  leaving  the  walls  without  a  roof, 
and  the  tower  standing,  in  which  are  two 
bells  which  ring  for  service  in  the  other 
church  that  fabrick  being  without  those 
usual  appendages.” 

The  consecration  of  the  new  church  is  thus 
quaintly  described  in  “  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  of  July,  1779  : — 

“  A  new  church  on  the  Grecian  model, 
lately  built  at  Ayot  St.  Lawrence,  in  Hertford¬ 
shire 
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shire,  at  the  sole  expence  of  Sir  Lionel  Lyde, 
Bart.,  was  this  day  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  On  this  occasion  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nobility  and  gentry,  with  their 
ladies,  attended,  together  with  many 
hundreds  of  persons  of  all  denominations 
from  different  parts  of  the  county ;  the 
procession  was  preceded  by  a  band  of  music  ; 
upwards  of  twenty  men  and  women,  dressed 
in  neat  uniforms  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Lionel, 
followed  the  music ;  and  after  them  the 
bishop,  clergy,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
in  regular  procession.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  church  the  doors  were  thrown  open 
(each  of  the  populace  eager  to  enter  first) 
when  the  usual  service  was  performed ; 
after  which  the  company  were  regaled  (under 
tents  fixed  for  the  purpose)  with  wine,  cakes, 
etc.  They  then  returned  to  the  mansion 
house,  where  an  elegant  dinner  was  provided  ; 
after  which  the  company  dispersed  in  the 
adjoining  fields,  where  they  diverted  them¬ 
selves  in  innocent  rural  games,  till  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  at  last  parted  highly  delighted 
with  the  pleasure  they  had  received.” 

Cussans  in  describing  the  new  church,  records 
the  following  : — 

“  Outside  the  building  on  the  pediment 
over  the  door,  is  this  inscription  : — 

HANC  AEDEM  D.O.M.  SACRAM 
LYONEL  LYDE  BARONETUS 
MANERII  DOM.  ET  ECCLESIAE  PATRON 
EXTRUXIT  A.C.  MDCCLXXVIII.” 

Sir  Lyonel  Lyde  bore  arms  Az  an  eagle 
displayed  double  headed  erm. 


XII 


Robert  Lyde  of  Topsham  and  the 
Ship  “  Friend’s  Adventure.” 

“  A  true  and  Exact  Account  of  the 
Retaking  a  ship,  called  the  *  Friend’s  Adven¬ 
ture  ’  of  Topsham,  from  the  French ;  after 
She  had  been  taken  six  days,  and  they  were 
upon  the  Coasts  of  France  with  it  four  days. 
When  one  Englishman  and  a  Boy  set  upon 
seven  Frenchmen,  killed  two  of  them,  took 
the  other  Five  prisoners,  and  brought  the 
Ship  and  them  safe  to  England.  Their 
Majesties’  Customs  of  the  said  Ship  amounted 
to  .£1,000  and  upwards.  Performed  and 
written  by  Robert  Lyde,  Mate  of  the  same 
ship.”  London,  1693. 

This  is  the  title  of  Robert  Lyde’s  own  account 
of  his  adventures  with  the  French.  He  first 
described  the  capture  of  his  ship  by  the  French  in 
1686,  and  the  inhuman  treatment  he  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  received  at  their  hands.  He 
says  :  “  If  we  had  been  taken  by  Turks,  we  could 
not  have  been  used  worse.  For  bread  we  had 
6  lbs.  and  one  cheek  of  a  Bullock  for  every  25  men 
for  a  day  ;  and  it  fell  out  that  he  that  had  half 
a  Bullock’s  eye  for  his  lot,  had  the  greatest  share.” 
“  They  plundered  us  of  our  Cloathes  when  we 
were  taken,  and  some  of  us  that  had  Mony 
purchased  Rugs  to  cover  our  Rags  by  day,  and 
keep  us  warm  by  night  ;  but  upon  our  return 
home  from  France,  the  Deputy  Governor  of 

Dinant 
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Dinant  was  so  cruel  as  to  order  our  said  Rugs 
to  be  taken  from  us,  and  staid  himself  and  saw 
it  performed ;  and  when  some  of  our  fellow 
Prisoners  la y  a  dying  they  inhumanly  stript  off 
some  of  their  Cloaths,  three  or  four  days  before 
they  were  quite  dead.  These  and  other 
Barbarities  made  so  great  an  Impression  upon 
me,  as  that  I  did  then  resolve  never  to  go  a 
Prisoner  there  again,  and  this  Resolution  I  did 
ever  since  continue  in  and  by  the  assistance  of 
God  always  will.” 

After  great  trials,  when  400  of  the  600  English 
prisoners  at  Dinant  had  died  of  privations,  Lyde 
was  exchanged  and  returned  to  his  home  at 
Topsham,  near  Exeter. 

In  1691,  he  went  to  sea  again  in  the  ship 
“  Friend’s  Adventure  ”  and  she  was  captured  by  a 
French  Warship  off  Finisterre.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lyde  and  a  boy,  all  the  English  crew  were 
transferred  to  the  French  ship,  seven  Frenchmen 
being  left  on  board  the  “Friend’s  Adventure”  to 
navigate  her  to  St.  Malo. 

The  treatment  he  had  previously  received  as 
prisoner  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  Lyde  tried  to  get 
the  boy  to  help  him  to  attack  the  Frenchmen  left 
in  charge  of  the  ship.  In  his  own  words  : — 

“  At  8  in  the  morning  all  the  Frenchmen 
sat  round  the  Cabbin  Table  at  Breakfast,  and 
they  call’d  me  to  eat  with  them,  and  accordingly 
I  accepted  of  their  invitation,  but  the  Sight  of 
the  Frenchmen  did  immediately  take  away  my 
Stomach,  and  made  me  sweat  as  if  I  had  been  in 
a  Stove,  and  was  ready  to  faint  with  eagerness 
to  encounter  them.  Which  the  Master  perceiving 
and  seeing  me  in  that  condition,  asked  me  (in 
French)  if  I  were  sick,  and  I  answered  Yes ! 

But 
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But  could  stay  no  longer  in  sight  of  them,  and 
so  went  immediately  down  betwixt  Decks  to  the 
Boy  and  did  earnestly  intreat  him  to  go  presently 
with  me  into  the  Cabbin,  and  to  stand  behind 
me,  and  knock  down  but  one  man  in  case  two 
laid  hold  on  me,  and  I  would  kill  and  command 
all  the  rest  presently.” 

Eventually,  when  they  were  nearing  St.  Malo, 
.  the  attempt  was  made.  Lyde’s  description 
follows  : — 

“  At  9  in  the  morning  two  men  upon  Deck 
were  pumping,  then  I  turned  out  from  the  Sail, 
where  the  Boy  and  I  then  lay’d,  and  pull’d  off 
my  Coat  that  I  might  be  the  more  nimble  in  the 
Action.  I  went  up  the  Gunroom  Scuttle  into 
the  Steeridg,  to  see  what  Position  they  were  in, 
and  being  satisfied  therein.  Then  the  Boy 
coming  to  me,  I  leapt  up  the  gunroom  Scuttle, 
and  said,  Lord  be  with  us  !  and  I  told  the  Boy 
that  the  Drive  Bolt  was  by  the  Scuttle,  in  the 
Steeridg  ;  and  then  I  went  softly  aft  into  the 
Cabbin,  and  put  my  Back  against  the  Bulkehead 
and  took  the  Iron  Crow,  and  held  it  with  both 
my  Hands  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  put  my  legs 
abroad  to  shorten  myself  (because  the  Cabbin 
was  very  low).  But  he  that  lay  nighest  to  me, 
hearing  me,  opened  his  eyes,  and  perceiving  my 
intent,  endeavoured  to  rise,  to  make  resistance 
against  me  ;  but  I  prevented  him  by  a  Blow  upon 
his  Forehead,  which  mortally  wounded  him,  and 
the  other  Man  which  lay  with  his  Back  to  the 
dying  Man’s  side,  hearing  the  Blow,  turned  about 
and  faced  me,  and  as  he  was  rising  with  his  left 
Elbow  upon  the  deck,  very  fiercely  endeavouring 
to  come  against  me,  I  struck  at  him,  and  he  let 
himself  fall  from  his  left  Arm,  and  held  his  Arm 

for 
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for  a  Guard,  whereby  he  did  keep  off  a  great  part 
of  the  Blow,  but  still  his  Head  received  a  great 
part  of  the  Blow. 

“  The  Master  lying  in  the  Cabbin  on  my  right 
Hand,  hearing  the  two  Blows,  rose,  but  I  having 
my  eyes  every  way,  I  push’t  at  his  Ear  with  the 
Claws  of  the  Crow,  but  he,  falling  back  for  fear 
thereof,  it  seemed  afterwards  that  I  struck  the 
Claws  of  the  Crow  into  his  Cheek,  which  Blow 
made  him  lye  Still  as  if  he  had  been  Dead  ;  and 
while  I  struck  at  the  Master,  the  Fellow  that 
fended  off  the  Blow  with  his  Arm,  rose  upon  his 
Legs,  and  running  towards  me,  with  his  Head 
low,  for  I  suppose  he  intended  to  run  his  Head 
against  my  Breast  to  overset  me,  but  I  pusht  the 
point  at  his  Head,  and  struck  it  an  inch  and  a  half 
into  his  Forehead  as  it  appeared  since  by  the 
Chirurgeon  (Surgeon)  that  searched  the  wound, 
and  as  he  was  falling  down,  I  took  hold  of  him  by 
the  Back,  and  turn’d  him  into  the  Steeridge. 

“  I  heard  the  Boy  strike  the  Man  at  the  Helm 
two  Blows,  after  I  had  knock’d  down  the  first 
Man,  which  two  Blows  made  him  lye  very  still, 
and  as  soon  as  I  turn’d  the  Man  out  of  the  Cabbin, 
I  struck  one  more  Blow  at  him  that  I  struck  first 
and  burst  his  Head,  so  that  his  Blood  and  Brains 
ran  out  upon  the  Deck. 

“  The  Master  all  the  while  did  not  stir,  which 
made  me  conclude  that  I  had  struck  him  under 
the  Ear,  and  had  killed  him  with  the  Blow. 

“  Then  I  went  out  to  attack  the  two  Men 
that  were  at  the  Pump,  where  they  continued 
Pumping,  without  hearing  or  knowing  what  I  had 
done  ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  them,  I  saw  that 
Man  that  I  had  turn’d  into  the  Steeridg  crawling 
out  upon  his  Hands  and  Knees  upon  the  Deck, 
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beating  his  Hands  upon  the  Deck,  to  make  a 
Noise,  that  the  Men  at  the  Pump  might  hear 
(for  he  could  not  cry  out,  nor  speak).  And  when 
they  heard  him,  and  seeing  his  Blood  running  out 
of  the  hole  in  his  Forehead,  they  came  running 
aft  to  me,  grinding  their  Teeth  as  if  they  would 
have  eaten  me  ;  but  I  met  them  as  they  came 
within  the  Steeridg  Door,  and  struck  at  them, 
but  the  Steeridg  being  not  above  4  ft.  high,  I 
could  not  have  a  ful  Blow  at  them,  whereupon 
they  fended  off  the  Blow,  and  took  hold  of  the 
Crow  with  both  their  Hands  close  to  mine, 
striving  to  hawl  it  from  me.  Then  the  Boy 
might  have  knockt  them  down  with  much  ease, 
while  they  were  contending  with  me,  but  that 
his  heart  failed  him,  so  that  he  stood  like  a  Stake 
at  a  distance  on  their  left  side,  and  2  Foots  length 
off  the  Crow  being  behind  their  Hands,  on  their 
left  side,  I  called  to  the  Boy,  to  take  hold  of  it, 
and  hawl  as  they  did,  and  I  would  let  it  go  all  at 
once,  which  the  Boy  accordingly  doing,  I  pusht 
the  Crow  towards  them,  and  let  it  go,  and  was 
taking  out  my  Knife  to  traverse  amongst  them, 
but  they  seeing  me  put  my  right  hand  into  my 
Pocket,  fearing  what  would  follow,  they  both  let 
go  of  the  Crow  to  the  Boy,  and  took  hold  of  my 
right  Arm  with  both  their  Hands. 

“  The  Master,  that  I  thought  I  had  killed  in 
his  Cabbin,  coming  to  himself,  and  hearing  they 
had  hold  of  me,  came  out  of  his  Cabbin,  and  also 
took  hold  of  me  with  both  his  Hands  round  my 
Middle.  Then  one  of  the  Men  that  had  hold  of 
my  right  Arm  let  go,  and  put  his  Back  to  my 
Breast,  and  took  hold  of  my  left  Hand  and  Arm, 
and  held  it  close  to  his  Breast  and  strove  to  cant 
me  upon  my  back  ;  and  the  Master  let  go  from 

my 
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my  Middle,  and  took  hold  of  my  right  Arm,  and 
he  with  the  other  that  had  hold  of  my  right  Arm 
did  strive  to  turn  me  over,  but  knowing  that  I 
should  not  be  long  in  one  piece  if  they  got  me 
down,  I  put  my  right  Foot  against  the  Ship’s 
side,  on  the  Deck,  for  a  support,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  I  kept  my  Feet,  when  they 
three  and  one  more  did  strive  to  throw  me  down, 
for  the  Man  at  the  Helm  that  the  Boy  knocked 
down  rose  up  and  put  his  Hands  about  my  Middle 
and  strove  to  hawl  me  down.  The  Boy  seeing 
that  Man  rise  and  take  hold  of  me,  cried  out, 
fearing  then  that  I  should  be  overcome  by  them, 
but  did  not  come  to  help  me,  nor  did  not  Strike 
one  Blow  at  any  of  them  neither  did  they  touch 
him  all  the  time. 

“  When  I  heard  the  Boy  cry  out,  I  said,  4  Do 
you  cry,  you  Villain,  now  I  am  in  such  a  condition  ! 
Come  quickly,  and  knock  this  Man  on  the  Head 
that  hath  hold  of  my  left  Arm  ’ ;  the  Boy 
perceiving  that  my  Heart  did  not  fail  me,  took 
some  courage  from  thence,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  that  man  a  Blow  on  the  Head,  with  the 
Drive-Bolt,  but  struck  so  faintly  that  he  mist  his 
Blow,  which  greatly  enraged  me  against  him. 

“  I,  feeling  the  Frenchman  that  held  about 
my  middle  hang  very  heavy,  I  said  to  the  Boy, 

4  Do  you  miss  your  Blow,  and  I  in  such  a 
Condition  ?  Go  round  the  Binikle  and  knock 
down  that  Man  that  hangeth  upon  my  Back  ’ 
(which  was  the  same  Man  the  Boy  knock’t  down 
at  the  Helm).  So  the  Boy  did  strike  him  one  Blow 
upon  the  Plead,  which  made  him  fall,  but  he  rose 
up  again  immediately,  but  being  uncapable  of 
making  any  further  resistance,  he  went  out  upon 
Deck  staggering  to  and  fro,  without  any  further 
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Molestance  from  the  Boy.  Then  I  look’t  about 
the  Beams  for  a  Marlin-Speek,  and  seeing  one 
hanging  with  a  strap  to  a  nail  on  the  Larboard 
Side,  I  jerk’t  my  right  Arm  forth  and  back,  which 
clear’d  the  two  Men’s  Hands  from  my  right  Arm, 
and  took  hold  of  the  Marlin-Speek,  and  struck 
the  Point  four  times,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  into  the  Skull  of  that  man  that  had  hold  of 
my  left  Arm,  before  they  took  hold  of  my  right 
Arm  again.  And  I  struck  the  Marlin-Speek  three 
times  into  his  Head  after  they  had  hold  of  me, 
which  caused  him  to  Screech  out,  but  they  having 
hold  of  me,  took  off  much  of  the  force  of  the 
three  Blows,  and  being  a  strong-hearted  Man,  he 
would  not  let  go  his  hold  of  me,  and  the  two  men, 
finding  that  my  right  Arm  was  stronger  than  their 
four  Arms  were,  and  observing  the  Strap  of  the 
Marlin-Speek  to  fall  up  and  down  upon  the  back 
of  my  Hand,  one  of  them  let  go  his  right  Hand  and 
Took  hold  of  the  Strap  and  hawl’d  the  Marlin- 
Speek  out  of  my  Hand,  and  I  fearing  what  in  all 
likelyhood  would  follow,  I  put  my  right  Hand 
before  my  Head  as  a  Guard,  although  three 
Hands  had  hold  of  that  Arm  ;  for  I  concluded  he 
would  knock  me  on  the  Head  with  it  ; — but, 
through  God’s  Providence  it  fell  out  of  his  Hand 
and  so  close  to  the  Ship’s  side  that  he  could  not 
reach  it  again  without  letting  go  his  other  Hand 
from  mine,  so  he  took  hold  of  my  Arm  with  the 
other  Hand  again. 

“  At  this  time  the  Almighty  God  gave  me 
strength  enough  to  take  one  Man  in  one  Hand, 
and  throw  at  the  other’s  Head.  Then  it  pleased 
God  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  Knife  in  my  Pocket, 
and  although  two  of  the  Men  had  hold  of  my 
right  Arm,  yet  God  Almighty  strengthened  me 
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so  that  I  put  my  right  Hand  into  my  Pocket,  and 
took  out  my  Knife  and  Sheath,  holding  it  behind 
my  Hand  that  they  should  not  see  it  ;  but  I  could 
not  draw  it  out  of  the  Sheath  with  my  left  Hand, 
because  the  Man  that  I  struck  on  the  Head  with 
the  Marlin-Speek  had  still  hold  of  it,  with  his 
Back  to  my  Breast  ;  so  I  put  it  between  my  Legs, 
and  drew  it  out,  and  then  cut  the  Man’s  Throat 
with  it,  that  had  his  Back  to  my  Breast,  and  he 
immediately  dropt  down,  and  scarce  ever  stirr’d 
after.  Then  with  my  left  Arm  I  gave  both  the 
Men  a  Push  from  me,  and  hawl’d  my  right  Arm 
with  a  jerk  to  me,  and  so  clear’d  it  of  both  of 
them  ;  and  fetching  a  strike  with  intent  to  cut 
both  their  Throats  at  once,  they  immediately 
apprehended  the  Danger  they  were  in,  put  their 
Hands  together  and  held  them  up,  crying,  Corte , 
Corte ,  Mounseer ,  moy  allay  par  Angleterre  si  vou 
plea.  With  that  I  stopt  my  Hand,  and  said  Good 
Quarter  you  shall  have.  Alle  a  pro ,  and  then  I 
put  up  my  Knife  into  the  Sheath  again. 

“  Then  I  made  fast  the  Steeridg  Door,  and 
ordered  the  Boy  to  stand  by  it,  and  to  keep  it  fast, 
and  to  look  through  the  Blunderbuss  Holes,  and 
if  he  did  see  any  Man  coming  towards  the  Door, 
he  should  tell  me  of  it,  and  come  into  the  Cabbin 
for  the  Blunderbuss  and  Amunition  which  I  had 
hid  away  before  we  were  taken. 

“  After  that  I  had  loaden,  I  came  out  with  it 
into  the  Steeridg  and  look’t  forward,  out  of  the 
Companion,  to  see  if  any  Man  did  lye  over  the 
Steeridg  Door — but  seeing  no  Man  there,  I  went 
out  upon  Deck  and  look’t  up  to  the  Maintop,  for 
fear  the  two  wounded  Men  were  there  and  should 
throw  down  anything  upon  my  Head  ;  but  seeing 
no  Man  there,  I  asked  the  Boy  if  he  could  tell 
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what  was  become  of  the  two  wounded  Men  that 
came  to  themselves  and  went  out  upon  the  Deck 
whilst  I  was  engaged  with  the  three  Men  in  the 
Steeridg.  The  Boy  told  me  they  had  scrambled 
overboard.  But  I  thought  it  very  strange  that 
they  should  be  accessary  to  their  own  deaths. 
Then  I  ordered  the  Boy  to  stand  by  the  Steeridg 
Door  to  see  if  that  Man  betwixt  Decks  did  come 
up,  and  if  he  did,  to  tell  me. 

“  Then  I  went  forward  to  the  Two  Men  that 
had  cried  for  Quarter,  but  they,  being  afraid,  ran 
forward  and  were  going  up  the  Fore-shrouds,  but 
I  held  up  the  Blunderbuss  at  them,  and  said, 
V eni  abau  et  montea  Cuttelia  et  ally  abau ,  and 
then  they  put  off  their  Hats  and  said,  Monsieur , 
moy  travalli  pur  A nyleterre  si  vous  plea  ;  but  I 
answered  Alle  abau ,  for  I  don’t  want  your  Help  ; 
and  then  they  unlid  the  Scuttle,  and  went  down. 
Then  I  went  forward,  and  as  I  came  before  the 
foot  of  the  Mainsail  I  look’t  up  to  the  Foretop, 
and  seeing  no  Man  there,  I  look’t  down  in  the 
Fore-castle,  and  showed  the  two  men  a  Scuttle 
on  the  larboard  side  that  went  down  into  the 
Forepeak,  and  said  :  Le  Monte  Cuttelia  et  ally 
abau.  They  unlid  the  Scuttle,  and  put  off  their 
Hats  and  step’t  down. 

“  Then  I  call’d  down  to  them  and  asked  them 
if  they  saw  any  Men  betwixt  Decks  as  they  went 
down,  and  they  answered  No.  Then  I  call’d 
forward  the  Boy  and  gave  him  the  Blunderbuss 
and  bid  him  present  it  down  the  Forecastle,  and 
if  he  saw  any  Men  take  hold  of  me,  or  if  I  call’d 
on  him  for  help,  then  he  should  be  sure  to 
discharge  the  Blunderbuss  at  us,  and  kill  us  all 
together,  if  he  could  not  shoot  them  without  me. 

“  Then  I  took  the  Boy’s  Bolt  and  put  my 
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head  down  the  Scuttle,  and  seeing  no  Man 
there  I  leap’t  down  in  the  Forecastle  and  laid 
the  Scuttle  and  nail’d  it  fast,  and  thought  myself 
fast,  seeing  two  killed  and  two  secured. 

“  Then  I  went  upon  Deck,  and  took  the 
Blunderbuss  from  the  Boy  and  gave  him  the 
Bolt,  and  went  aft,  and  ordered  the  Boy  as 
before  to  stand  by  the  Steeridg  Door,  and  give 
me  an  account  if  he  saw  any  Man  come  towards 
him  with  a  Handspike ;  and  then  I  went  aft  into 
the  Cabbin,  and  cut  two  Candles  in  four  pieces 
and  lighted  them,  one  I  left  burning  upon  the 
Table,  the  other  three  I  carried  in  my  left  Hand, 
and  the  Blunderbuss  in  my  right  Hand  ;  and 
I  put  my  Head  down  the  Gun-room  Scuttle  and 
look’t  around,  and  seeing  no  Man  there,  I  leap’t 
down  and  went  to  the  Man  that  lay  all  the  time 
asleep  in  a  Cabbin  betwixt  Decks,  and  took  him 
by  the  Shoulder  with  my  left  Hand,  and  wakened 
him,  and  presented  the  Blunderbuss  at  him  with 
my  right  Hand,  and  commanded  him  out  of  his 
Cabbin,  and  made  him  stand  still,  till  I  got  up 
into  the  Steeridg.  Then  I  call’d  the  Man,  and 
he  standing  on  the  Scuttle  and  seeing  the  Man 
that  had  his  Throat  cut  almost  buried  in  his 
Blood,  he  wrung  his  Hands,  crying  out,  O  Jesu 
Maria  !  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Maria  now.  Monte,  monte  et  ally  a  pro  !  Then 
he  came  up  and  went  forward  looking  round  to 
see  his  Companions,  but  I  followed  him,  and  made 
him  go  down  into  the  Forecastle.  Then  I  gave 
the  Boy  the  Blunderbuss  and  ordered  him  to 
present  it  at  the  Man  if  he  perceived  him  to 
come  towards  me  while  I  was  opening  the  Scuttle, 
then  to  shoot  him. 

“  Then  I  took  the  Crow  and  leap’t  down  with 
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it  into  the  Forecastle  and  drew  the  Spikes  and 
opened  the  Scuttle,  and  bid  the  Man  come  down 
and  joyn  his  Companions.  And  after  I  nailed 
down  the  Scuttle  again,  I  went  aft  and  ordered 
the  Boy  to  stand  by  the  Steeridg  Door  again, 
and  I  took  the  Candles  and  the  Blunderbuss 
and  went  down  between  Decks  and  looked  in  all 
Holes  and  Corners  for  the  two  wounded  Men 
and  found  them  not.  Then  I  went  on  Deck, 
and  told  the  Boy  I  could  not  find  the  Men,  and 
he  said  they  were  certainly  run  overboard.  I  told 
him  I  would  know  what  was  become  of  them 
before  I  made  sail. 

66  Then  I  told  the  Boy  I  would  go  up  into  the 
Maintop,  and  see  if  they  were  there  ;  and  so  I 
gave  him  the  Blunderbuss  and  bid  him  present 
it  at  the  Maintop,  and  if  he  saw  any  man  look 
out  over  the  Top  with  anything  in  his  Hand 
to  throw  at  me,  he  should  then  shoot  them.  Then 
I  took  the  Boy’s  Bolt,  and  went  up,  and  when  I 
was  got  to  the  Puddick  Shrouds  I  look’d  forwards 
to  the  Foretop,  I  saw  the  two  Men  were  cover’d 
with  the  Foretopsail,  and  their  Sashes  bound 
about  their  Heads  to  keep  in  the  Blood,  and  they 
had  made  a  great  part  of  the  Foretopsail  Bloody, 
and  as  the  Ship  rould,  the  Blood  run  over  the 
Top.  Then  I  call’d  to  them,  and  they  turn’d 
out  and  went  down  on  their  knees,  and  wrung 
their  Hands,  and  cried,  O  corte,  corte ,  Monsieur. 
Then  I  said,  Good  Quarter  shall  you  have,  And  I 
went  down  and  call  d  to  them  to  come  down,  and 
he  that  the  Boy  wounded  came  down,  and  kissed 
my  Hand  over  and  over,  and  went  down  into  the 
Forecastle  very  willingly.  But  the  other  Man 
was  one  of  the  three  that  I  designed  to  kill; 
he  delayed  his  Coming.  I  took  the  Blunderbuss 
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and  said  I  would  shoot  him  down,  and  then  he 
came  a  little  way  and  stood  still,  and  begged  me 
to  give  him  Quarter.  I  told  him  if  he  would 
come  down  he  should  have  quarter.  Then  he 
came  down.” 

Lyde  then  managed  to  get  the  ship  back  to 
Topsham. 

The  account  of  the  struggle  was  duly  confirmed 
and  ratified  by  the  surviving  Frenchmen.  Mr.  S. 
Baring  Gould  takes  Lyde  as  one  of  his  “  Devonshire 
Characters,”  and  gives  extracts  from  Lyde’s 
account,  and  concludes  : — 

“  Even  when  he  did  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  though  he  signalled  for  a  pilot,  none  would 
come  out  to  him,  as  he  had  no  English  colours 
on  board  to  hoist,  and  he  was  obliged  to  beat 
about  all  night  and  next  day  in  Torbay  till  the 
tide  would  serve  for  crossing  the  bar  at  Exmouth. 
Again  he  signalled  for  a  pilot.  The  boat  came 
out,  but  would  approach  only  near  enough  to  be 
hailed.  Only  then,  when  the  pilot  was  satisfied 
that  this  was  not  a  privateer  of  the  enemy,  would 
he  come  on  board,  and  steer  her  to  Starcross, 
which  Lyde  calls  Stair-cross.  Thence  he  sent 
his  prisoners  to  Topsham  in  the  Customs  House 
wherry.  There  they  were  examined  by  the 
doctor,  who  pronounced  the  condition  of  two 
of  them  hopeless. 

“  Lyde’s  troubles  were  by  no  means  over  ; 
for  the  owners  of  the  ‘Friend’s  Adventure’  were 
vastly  angry  at  her  having  been  brought  safely 
back.  She  had  been  insured  by  them  for  £$6o, 
and  when  valued  was  knocked  down  for  £ 170  ; 
and  they  did  much  to  annoy  and  harass  Lyde, 
and  prevent  him  getting  another  ship. 

“  However,  his  story  got  about,  and  the 
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Marquess  of  Carmarthen  introduced  him  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  and  chain,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  preferment  in  the 
Fleet. 

“  With  this  his  narrative  ends.  He  expresses 
his  hope  to  serve  their  Majesties,  and  to  have 
another  whack  at  the  Frenchmen.” 

In  the  preface  to  Lyde’s  own  account,  he 
writes  “  what  I  have  written  is  really  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  it  had  never  appeared  in  print  were 
it  not  to  vindicate  myself,  and  to  free  myself 
from  the  many  calumnies  and  aspersions  of 
unreasonable  men,  who  have  not  so  much  civility 
as  to  commend  the  action,  but  on  the  contrary, 
tell  the  world,  that  I  attacked  the  French  Men 
in  cold  blood,  and  murdered  the  two  men  I 
fairly  kill’d  ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  them  have 
haunted  me  ever  since  and  will  till  I  am  hang’d. 

“  Others  say,  that  I  retook  the  ship  without 
a  commission,  and  I  might  as  well  have  taken  any 
other  Ship,  and  so  been  hanged  for  a  Pyrate. 

“  And  others,  more  unreasonably  say,  that 
the  boy  solicited  me  for  many  days  together  to 
stand  by  him  in  this  attempt  before  I  consented 
to  it. 

“  Others  say,  that  I  had  the  help  of  the  devil 
to  bring  home  the  ship.” 
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